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THE CATHOLIC ELEMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tar Roman Catnotic ELEMENT IN AMERICAN History. By Justin D. 
Fulton, of St. Louis, Mo. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 


WE confess ourselves greatly disappointed with this book, the title of 
which led us to expect something manly and vigorous; something that 
would be really a contribution to our literature, as tracing the influence 
which Catholicity has had in the history and destinies of our country ; 
but unfortunately Mr. Fulton, after “years of patient investigation,” is 
80 little acquainted with his subject or the manner of treating it, that he 
writes history without authorities, and apparently without an idea of the 
sources of our history or the method of studying up his subject. Bancroft 
and Prescott are made to supply a few pages, but senator Brooks, Kirwan, 
Gavazzi, and the orators of the late Know-Nothing movement, with the 
prolific swarm of anti-catholic writers, are acknowledged or unacknow- 
ledged contributors of most of his four hundred pages. Old calumnies 
ate of course here, but there are some few that are absolutely new; and 
these show an evident talent for fiction that might be turned to advantage 
in the columns of the Sunday papers, those receptacles of high-toned 
morality. 

Before dismissing Mr. Fulton, we may cite as evidence of his historical 
knowledge, the following : 

“The temporal power of the Pope had been tottering since 1789 when 
the first. blow of the French Revolution was struck by Napoleon I.” p. 300, 

His knowledge of language is evinced in this: 

“One of the most carefully written papers of Dr. Brownson in his Ca- 
tholic Review, a gentleman of high endowments, and who has recently in 
an appointment to a professorship in a Catholic university, received the 
highest evidence of Catholic confidence, in speaking of this doctrine of 
allegiance, employed this language,” &c. p. 291. 

His clearness of intellect may be inferred from the fact that he is unable 
to understand the difference between men claiming for themselves “liberty 
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to worship God” as they will, and their granting that same liberty to others. 
He constantly contrasts the French settlers of Canada with the English 
settlers of New England. The’former excluded Protestants, the latter, as 
he himself admits, page 104, “ persecuted all forms of faith different from 
that which they themselves professed,” and yet it will hardly seem credible 
that his great argument, repeated from one end of the book to the other, 
is that the intolerance in Canada has crushed it, while toleration and reli- 
gious liberty have exalted New England. All nations then pursued the 
same course, Catholics excluded Protestants, except in Maryland, and Pro- 
testants without exception, as even the Rev. Dr. Baird admits, excluded 
Catholics, and in almost all cases every other form of Protestantism but 
their own: and if Rhode Island claims the honor of initiating a course 
of religious toleration in America, it boasts that its founder was a fugitive 
from the intolerance of his brother Protestants, an intolerance which he 
drew on himself, in part, by his more than ordinary intolerance of every 
thing that smacked in the least of Catholicity. 

Mr. Fulton was not the man to treat the subject, and we sincerely 
regret it, for it is a subject which should be well and fairly presented to 
the American public by an honest, impartial writer, we care not whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who will refrain from attempting to settle the con- 
troversy of the three last centuries and confine himself to the operation of 
the Catholic element on American institutions. 

The Catholic body is numerically speaking so small, and its increase of 
so recent a date, that it may be needless to attempt to trace the Catholic 
element in our history, but a moment’s reflection will show that it is highly 
important. In the last Presidential election hostility to Catholicity, and 
a desire to fetter and control it, was a prominent feature in one of the 
parties: and from the first settlement of the country there has scarcely 
been a decade of years in which the Catholic or anti-catholic element 
has not influenced legislation, manners, literature, education, in some part 
of the territory that forms at the present moment the domain of the 
United States. 

The nucleus of our republic and the part which has given its ideas, its 
theories, its literature and many of its institutions to the rest, is undoubt- 
edly the Protestant colonies which had grown upon the Atlantic shore, 
and which at the Revolution united to form a common government. 
These colonies were completely environed at the time by colonies of Ca- 
tholic origin, and though two of them, Canada and Florida, had passed 
under the sway of the British crown, they did not make common cause 
with the thirteen, but remained at peace in the hands of Great Britain. 
Besides this, in the very heart of the new confederacy was a body of 
Catholics, the descendants of the founders of the Catholic colony of Ma- 
ryland. The two systems were therefore in an antagonistic state on every 
border of the colonies: and the most intense dread of Popery was culti- 
vated and encouraged in the quasi republican governments that obtained 
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from the first in the English colonies. Wherever a Catholic colony or 
body existed, we will accordingly find the anti-catholic spirit in the neigh- 
boring province necessary to explain many facts and ideas, many enact- 
ments and many decisions, not for the clergy and the people merely, but 
the legislature and the judiciary were constantly swayed by the all absorb- 
ing fear of the increase of Popery. 

Parts of the cld Catholic colonies are now states or territories of the 
Union, and though the descendants of the Catholie colonists, now a mi- 
nority, have accepted much of the ideas and manners, laws and customs 
of the predominant body, still their early legislation and early institutions 
give a peculiar character to the population. This forms a second point 
to be studied, as being the action of the Catholic element directly: while 
the first was the action of the antagonistic element in the Protestant colo- 
nies developed by the proximity of a Catholic body. In the study of our 
colonial history, a study necessary to comprehend the history of the actual 
republic, it is then in these two forms that we are to study the Catholie 
element, including in the second branch the direct action of the Catholics 
of Maryland on that State and of James II as a Catholic proprietor in 
New York. 

Since the establishment of the Republic and the freedom which Catho- 
lics obtained, the influence of Catholicity by its literature, its institutions 
of learning, its free schools, its asylums and hospitals, its religious orders 
furnish a still wider and more perceptible field of inquiry: and at the 
same time the great Protestant revival of the present century, and the 
shape which the reawakened Protestant mind has taken in consequence of 
the rapid increase of Catholics by immigration, the progress of Catholie 
ideas, the conversion of many able men, forms, as in colonial times, a sub- 
ject of study, as the antagonism produced by the proximity of the Cath- 
olic body. 

Such would be the scope and plan of a sketch of the Catholic element 
in American history. Well and properly presented it could not fail to do 
good service to the country, that by mirroring the past it might teach as 
to guide the present and prepare the future. 

Florida, where Protestantism and Catholicity had a momentary, but 
fierce and deadly struggle, in which both strove for very existence, and 
where the Spaniard Melendez stained his triumph by a cruelty and per- 
haps by a treachery tat all must condemn, was the first of the European 
colonies within the present limits of our republic. New Mexico was the 
next, and both these preceded the first permanent settlement’in Virginia. 
Texas was settled much later, and Alta California is ceeval with Kentucky. 

In these colonies we look in vain for the cruelties to the Indian which 
stain the early annals of Spanish America, when the gold seekers as reck- 
less of human life and as insatiate of wealth as those of our day, rushed 
to the favored spots. These colonies were planted when the Church had 
obtained laws for the protection of the Indians, and when the government 
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had done all that human laws can do to prevent crime. The action of 
Catholicity on the Indian tribes in these parts was remarkable, and though 
the red men have disappeared almost entirely from all save New Mexico, 
the Indian race attests there the extent to which the missionaries were 
enabled to introduce Christianity and inculcate European civilization. 
The relations of the white man and the Indian were carefully settled, and 
the remains of this early legislation which have survived show the infe- 
riority of the course subsequently adopted, and prove not only the justice 
but the advantage of the system inspired by Catholicity. The Indian 
races have, however, dwindled to so insignificant an element in the coun- 
try, that the influence of the Catholic Church on them is more a matter of 
pleasing and edifying study than of actual or present interest. 

The relation of the white man to the negro slave was another point 
which early enlisted the attention of the clergy of Catholic Spain. To 
their influence is due the many and excellent regulations adopted in Span- 
ish America with regard to slaves. Unable to effect the abolition of a 
system which it regards as eminently dangerous to the eternal welfare of 
both master and slave, the Church sought to throw such barriers around 
the person of the unfortunate bondman. Holidays were allotted to him, 
certain hours even were his: the right to his earnings and the power to 
purchase his freedom from even a reluctant master—these were privileges 
which the Church obtained for the negro slave. Nay more, when a mas- 
ter ill treated his slave, the latter might flee to the magistrate and remain 
in prison till his charge was examined ; if the case were made out against 
the master, he was compelled to sell his slave, thus enabling the negro to 
obtain as a master any kindly disposed planter who took an interest in him. 

Catholicity thus sensitive to the temporal wants of the slave, was not 
indifferent to his eternal welfare. She has indeed been constantly re- 
proached with preferring the latter to the former, with attempting to con- 
vert to Christianity before converting to civilization. She watched over 
the baptism, instruction, and especially over the marriage of slaves: her 
anathemas were ever launched at those who made their female slaves the 
instruments for gratifying their lust, even though—as in the case of the 
present Archbishop of Cuba—the assassin’s knife in the hand of the infu- 
riate debauchee should be driven at his very heart. The result of the 
efforts of the Church was strikingly manifested at the time of the sup- 
posed negro plot at New York in 1741. Numbers of negroes were then 
hung or burnt, and more would have met the same fate had not the good 
burghers of the town at last begun to fear more the certain loss of valuable 
slaves, than the uncertain loss of their own lives. Among these negroes 
chiefly born or brought up in New York were some who had been taken 
prisoners in a Spanish vessel. Nothing can be more striking than the 
difference between these negroes and those of New York on their trial, 
and more especially at the place of execution. The former displayed all 
that could be expected from a white man of the middle classes of society, 
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minds refined and rendered acute by education, hearts moulded by reli- 
gion: the latter on both occasions showed themselves not a particle above 
the brute, contact with the whites having deprived them even of the 
manly qualities which characterize them in Africa. 

The Spanish American republics carried their sense of justice to the 
negro further, and abolished slavery entirely soon after the achievement of 
their independence, and Texas, New Mexico and California while Catho- 
licity prevailed had freed themselves from the institution of slavery. 
Louisiana under the Spanish rule had adopted the Spanish laws, and the 
negro slave is there superior in condition to his fellow bondsmen in our 
other Southern States, although many of the kindly laws with which Ca- 
tholicity inspired the Catholic rulers are now rendered nugatory. 

Here is, then, a point in which the action of Catholicity was most bene- 
ficent and lasting ; a point, the study of which cannot but prove interest- 
ing if the matter is well traced down, and the progress of the influence of 
the Church noted from year to year during the period when it swayed the 
councils of the rulers. 

Other points in Spanish rule of which traces remain in the parts formerly 
within the domains of the Catholic sovereigns, will furnish additional 
themes for discussion and development in the hands of a historical scholar, 
but we cannot dwell on them here. 

Canada in its settlement was eminently Catholic. Religion was appa- 
rently the absorbing idea in men’s minds, and the early settlers seem to us 
now-a-days to have been strangely indifferent to their temporal interests 
and their own comfort. The conversion of the Indians, the founding of 
sodalities, the erection of chapels, devotion in every form, seem to have 
been more thought of than gaining wide acres or speculating in new 
clearings. The Canadian settlements were wide-spread and less compact: 
they dotted the continent from the St. Laurence to lake Superior, from 
Pittsburgh throngh the whole valley of the Mississippi and its eastern 
tributaries. Religion ever accompanied the pioneers, and these were 
accordingly men who show far more strikingly the Christian virtues and 
the effect of religious teaching than do those who formed the border men of 
the English colonies. To the one the Indian was a friend, a fellow man, 
whom he would fain make a fellow Christian: to the other, a wild beast 
of the forest, to be shot down as unceremoniously as the gaunt wild wolf 
of the forest. To this day, the Indian tribes distinguish between the two, 
and cherish a respect and attachment to the Catholic French which they 
deny the English and American. Catholicity recognizing in the Indian 
a fellow man, and in the converted red man a fellow Christian, threw no 
obstacle in the way of intermarriage, and thus aided in exalting the red 
race, while Protestantism prohibiting intermarriage, as it still does in 
some States, compels the small Indian tribes to intermarry, almost with 
near kindred, entailing upon their offspring those diseases and weaknesses 
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which physiologfsts show to be the inevitable result of unions which nature 
reproves, but which some legislatures have compelled. 

The Catholic colonies less eager for temporal wealth were less ashamed 
of poverty and more contented with moderate means. Hospitals and 
asylums were endowed, and directors found in the person of religious who 
from motives of Christian charity devoted their lives to the service of the 
poor, sick and unfortunate. In the eyes of Catholicity the poor are a lov- 
ing deposit left us by our Lord, to be cherished and preserved for his sake. 
The Catholic element accordingly is averse to poor-houses, and poor rates, 
and pauper acts, and forcible, harsh treatment of God’s poor: it seeks to 
relieve them, not at the expense of the state, but by influeneing the hearts 
of those whom the Almighty has made his stewards. 

The French element in Illinois, Michigan and Missouri has been ab- 
sorbed in the Anglo-Ameriean, and the action of Catholicity is conse- 
quently less apparent than in Canada, but its influence is not extinct and 
is well worthy of investigation. 

Having thus rapidly noted a few points in colonial history, evincing the 
direct action of Catholicity, to which we may well add the toleration to 
the white and the liberality to the Indian which characterized its brief 
sway in Maryland, we may turn to the picture presented by the colonial 
history of the thirteen original states, and watch the effect produced on 
laws, institutions and manners, by the wide-spread feeling of hostility to 
the Catholic Church which animated so generally the hearts of all whose 
parents left the pale of Catholicity in the sixteenth century, even of those, 
and this is a remarkable fact, whose ancestors were compelled by penal 
laws and most tyrannical acts to submit to the new doctrines. 

The separatists who founded New England were the bitter denouncers 
of Popery, and their hostility to the Church of England was based on the 
fact that it had retained so much of the doctrines and forms of the Church 
from which they had all revolted. On settling in the New World they 
laid aside none of the feelings of hostility to Catholics and Catholicity 
which they had cultivated in their hearts, and in no party has this hatred 
been more lasting, more energetic and more bitter than in the English 
Independents and Puritans, men who never suffered at all from Catholics, 
men who had no personal or ancestral persecution to avenge. As it had 
no immediate foundation, distance, the scenes of a new colony, did nothing 
to dispel the prejudice, while the proximity of the French fishers to the 
Plymouth settlements on the Kennebec roused it to action. A penal law 
against Catholic priests was passed; the first victim of the witchcraft 
mania fell a sacrifice no less to the hatred of Popery than to the detesta- 
tion of the black art. Subsequent acts followed from year to year, closing 
in the seventeenth century with that which owed its peculiar forms to the 
Earl of Bellamont. 

The colony of Virginia had even taken the lead of New England in 
bigotry, and after destroying the Jesuit mission of St. Saviour’s at Mount 
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Desert island in 1613, expelling the Irish Catholics who came to settle a 
few years later, and even Lord Baltimore himself, began its series of penal 
laws against Catholics, which in intensity of hate surpass those of any 
other colony, and disgrace her the more as the worst were passed less than 
a quarter of a century prior to the revolution. In her case the neighbor- 
hood of the colony of Maryland, Catholic in its origin—and always a Ca- 
tholic centre—will explain, but not justify, the violence of its enactments. 

New York came into the hands of the English almost untainted with 
penal laws, and passed none during the reign of the two Stuart brothers, 
but under William and his successors passed laws disfranchising the Cath- 
olic layman, and rewarding the Catholie priest with prison and the halter. 

Maryland, originally a Catholic settlement, established toleration, but 
when the Protestants obtained the upper hand the Catholics were disfran- 
chised, deprived of civil rights, subjected to degrading marks and loaded 
with double taxes. 

Carolina and the later colony of Georgia, found in the presence of 
Spaniards in Florida, reasons for excluding Catholics and subjecting them 
to pains and penalties, as well as for justifying the cruelty which it exer- 
cised on the Catholic Indians and their spiritual guides. 

Independent of the local causes, the colonies received the contagion of 
anti-catholic feeling whenever it was an epidemic in England, and each 
outburst of penal laws in England had its copy here. The New England 
chaplain who headed the expedition against Louisburg with his axe over 
his shoulder, destined by the will of the Saints of the land to demolish 
the idols in the Romish temple of the besieged place, was a local mani- 
festation of wrath, but the laws passed about 1643 were connected with 
those in England springing from the pretended Irish massacre of 1641, 
those of 1691 owed their origin to the Revolution in England and the 
anti-catholic feeling then excited ; those in 1715 and 1745, in like manner, 
mark the period of the Stuart attempts to recover the throne which they 
had lost. 

These repeated penal laws, which are far more numerous than is com- 
monly supposed, too numerous for us to detail here, deprived Catholics of 
their clergy, and of churches, subjected them to double taxes, made them 
ineligible to office, incapacitated them as voters and jurymen, and in 
Virginia even as witnesses; restricted them in the use of horses, not allow- 
ing a Catholie to possess one worth more than five pounds, deprived them 
of the use of arms even on the Indian frontier, regulated even their prome- 
nades, for the laws made some spots too sacred to be trod by Popish feet. 

Tn many of the colonies these laws having no Catholic population to 
act upon, acted solely on the Protestant mind, inflaming and embittering 
it; in Maryland they bore most oppressively on the small body of Catho- 
lies whose generous ancestors had set the noble example of toleration. 
Everywhere the result was disastrous: people are apt to suppose laws 
founded in reason, and required not even exaggerated preambles to penal 
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enactments to convince them that Catholics as a set of men were dangerous 
to the peace and well being of any community. 

The Spanish colony of Florida dwindled to comparative insignificance, 
but Canada remained in the hands of France, active, energetic and bold. 
Its overthrow was the prayer of New England and New York. Plan 
after plan was formed for its reduction, and when at. last Wolfe’s glorious 
death, veiling to posterity the savage eruelty that religious bigotry led 
him to perpetrate on the Canadian colonists, overthrew the power of 
France in North America, the Protestants of the older English colonies 
looked on the destruction of Popery as an accomplished fact. The Eng- 
lish government either from fear of outbreak or from a desire of making 
it, as our Declaration of Independence alleges, an example and fit instru- 
ment of his tyrannical designs, gave Catholicity a liberty in Canada, no 
where else enjoyed under her rule. 

This offence to the Protestant feeling of the country was one of the 
causes of our Revolution, and the Declaration of Independence in omit- 
ting the word “popery ” before “arbitrary power,” disjoined the two terms 
that by common usage and common consent had become so blended as to 
be the representative of a single idea, and courtesy to Carroll probably 
induced the polite exclusion of the offensive name of his faith and creed. 

The attitude of the Catholics in the war—of the Carrolls, a Fitzsim- 
mons, @ Moylan, a Barry—the services of the Catholic officers who like 
Pulaski, Lafayette, Kosciusko, DeKalb, came to give their science and 
lives to the cause of America, the alliance of Catholic France, the pre- 
sence of her armies and fleets where the services of the Catholic Chureh 
were performed with pomp and dignity, the necessity which courtesy 
imposed on the Federal and State officers of attending the Catholic ser- 
vice on solemn occasions, while it excited the sneers and taunts of the 
English and tories, induced the people at large to look with far other eyes 
on a religion and worship which they had been taught to loathe: and 
when Congress assembled in St. Joseph’s church in Philadelphia to hear 
the solemn High Mass and Te Deum chanted to thank the Almighty for 
the happy close of the war, it ratified the equality of all denominations, 
and did all that our government can do ta dispel prejudice. 

The name of Catholic was honored in the land. Strange and wonder- 
ful effect of the guidance of Divine Providence, that made a movement 
begun in hatred of Catholicity redound to its glory and exaltation.* 


* The Catholic element since the establishment of the Republic will form a second 
article, 




















MEMOIR OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Mary Srvart, who in her life, and still more by her death, was destined 
to illustate one of the most melancholy chapters in history, and to prove 
that a crown may indeed be, in Shakspeare’s words, “ polished perturba- 
tion, golden care,” was born in Linlithgow Palace, on the 8th December, 
1542. Her father, James V, King of Scotland, was the son of Margaret, 
the daughter of Henry VII of England. Mary, therefore, had in her 
veins the blood royal of England and of Scotland, and she was also con- 
nected by birth with France, as her mother was Mary of Lorraine, sister 
of the Duke of Guise. James V died a few days after the birth of Mary, 
through grief at the reverses he had sustained in his contest with the 
generals of Henry VIII. 

The infant queen was crowned at Stirling, on Sunday, the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1543, by Cardinal Beaton, the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and she 
passed her earliest years in the island of Inchmahome, in the lake of Mon- 
teith, in the company of the “four Maries,” Mary Beaton, the Cardinal’s 
niece; Mary Fleming, Mary Livingstone, and Mary Seaton, all related to 
high Scottish families. When only six years of age, the young Queen of 
Scots was sent to France by her mother, who wished to avoid the be- 
trothal of Mary to Prince Edward of England, for which Henry VIII 


* From the Lamp, London. 
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was most anxious, in order that he might have some excuse for interfering 
in the affairs of Scotland. The Scottish Queen-dowager, however, was 
opposed to the projected union, as the English prince was a Protestant, 
and therefore sent her daughter to be educated at the French Court. She 
was instructed in a convent at St. Germain’s, and in after years she often 
dwelt with warmth on the affectionate kindness which she received from 
the good sisters, whom she frequently visited as long as she remained in 
France, and for whom she, with her own hands, embroidered an altarpiece, 
which was long eherished as one of the most prized ornaments of the con- 
vent chapel. 

Mary, who had become a queen of one kingdom when only six days 
old, became in her sixteenth year, wife of the heir to the throne of another. 
She was married in 1558 to the Dauphin, who, as Francis II, succeeded 
in the following year to the French crown. She was now at the summit 
of earthly greatness, being Queen of Scotland, Queen consort of France, 
at the head of a brilliant court, of which she was the most distinguished 
ornament, both by her talents and her beauty. 

The first sorrow which fell on Mary was the loss of her excellent mother, 
who died in 1559, and this loss was soon followed by the death of her 
husband, who sank into an early grave in December, 1560. She now, 
therefore, prepared to take possession of the throne of her unfortunate 
ancestors, and after a residence of thirteen years in France, she left that 
country which had been endeared to her by many happy recollections. 
She embarked at Calais on the 21st July, 1561, and did not cease to gaze 
on France while a speck of the shore could be seen. She is said to have 
composed on this occasion, in French, the “ Farewell to France,” of which 
the following translation appears in Mr. Walter’s interesting work : 


‘Thou pleasant land of France, farewell; 
Cherished with love, 
All lands above, 
Nurse of my infancy, farewell: 
Dear France, and happier days, adieu. 
The sail that wafts me far from you 
i Bears but my half away; the rest 

° Thine own, and thine alone shall be; 
This of its faith the pledge and test, 
To love and to remember thee.” 


An effort was made by Queen Elizabeth’s ministers to intercept Mary, 
who had been refused permission to pass through England, but she arrived 
safely in Scotland, where she met with an enthusiastic reception. Eliza- 
beth then wrote to her a long hypocritical letter, assuring her that the 
ships sent out were to attack pirates, lest they should molest her. This 
letter thus concludes: “‘We recommend us to you, with the most earnest 
request not to neglect our friendly and sisterly offers of friendship which, 
before God, we mean and intend to accomplish.” We will see whether 
this solemn oath was sincerity or perjury. 

In a few months, the jealousy or policy of Elizabeth was called into 
action by a communication from Mary, stating that she had received a pro- 
posal of marriage from the Archduke Charles of Austria. The announce- 
ment put to the test all the ingenuity of Cecil. To prevent the match, he 
devised two plans, which were instantly carried into effect. By the first, 
Elizabeth was again brought forward as arival to Mary. Cecil applied 
to the Duke of Wirtemberg, and that prince, as if of himself, soticited the 
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emperor to make a second offer of his son to the English queen. But 
Ferdinand replied, that he had once been duped by the selfish and insin- 
cere policy of Elizabeth, and that he would not expose himself to similar 
treatment a second time. The other plan was to induce Mary, by threats 
and promises, to refuse the archduke. Elizabeth proposed that Mary 
should marry Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; but she refused, as Eliza- 
beth evidently expected. In a short time the Lord Darnley was set up. 
Darnley was the eldest son of the Countess of Lennox; and it was repre- 
sented to Mary that a marriage with him could not be degrading, since 
he was sprung by his father from the kings of Scotland, by his mother 
from those of England. Mary appeared to listen to this proposal with a 
willing ear; and the intelligence was immediately conveyed to Elizabeth. 
The matter hang in suspense till Elizabeth, to the surprise of most men, 
though she had at first refused, allowed Darnley to proceed to the Scot- 
tish Court with letters of recommendation. Mary accepted Darnley, but 
strange to say, this announcement irritated the English queen; and a let- 
ter was forwarded to Mary, describing the inconveniences and impolicy of 
the marriage. Mary said that she had pledged her word, but would defer 
the ceremony for three months. 

Elizabeth then sent agents to excite rebellion in Scotland. Mary sum- 
moned the Scottish nobles to meet her at Perth; Murray and his friends 
refused to obey. She received secret advice that it was the intention of 
the discontented lords to make her their prisoner with Lennox and Darn- 
ley; but she defeated their object. Mary now, to free herself from the 
state of uncertainty in which she had so long lived, privately married 
Darnley. 

Beth parties soon began to prepare for the approaching struggle. The 
lords met at Stirling, and subscribed a bond to stand by each other; a 
messenger was despatched the next day to Elizabeth, to solicit speedy and 
effectual aid. Mary immediately acknowledged her choice of Darnley. 
She ordered the bans to be published, created him Duke of Albany, and 
was married openly to him in the chapel of Holyréod House, by the 
Bishop of Brechin. Proclamation was made that he should be styled 
king during the time of their marriage, and that all writs should run in 
the joint names of Henry and Mary, King and Queen of Scotland. He 
was in his twentieth, she had reached her twenty-third year. 

The associated lords receiving no aid from England, were unable to 
withstand the superior force of the royalists, and they retired, some towards 
Ayr, and some towards Argyleshire. The rebel force soon disbanded, and 
Murray was allowed to proceed to London. At first Elizabeth refused to 
see him; afterwards he was admitted in the presence of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, when, falling on his knees, he acknowledged that the 
queen was innocent of the conspiracy, and had never advised them to dis- 
obey their sovereign lady. ' 

Mary, in the ardor of her affection, had overlooked the defects in the 
character of Darnley. Experience convinced her that he was capricious 
in his temper, violent in his passions, and implacable in his resentments. 
He had already contracted habits of inebriety, which led him occasionally 
into the most scandalous excesses, and made him forget, even in publie, 
the respect due to his consort. But his ambition proved to her a source 
of more bitter disquietude. She had summoned a Parliament for the two- 
fold purpose of attainting the most guilty of the fugitive rebels, and of 
granting liberty of conscience to those among her subjects who, like her- 
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self, professed the ancient faith. Darnley insisted that a matrimonial 
crown should be granted to himself, but Mary refused; and the discon- 
tented prince directed his resentment against those whom he supposed to 
be her advisers, and particularly against David Riccio, one of her secre- 
taries, a native of Piedmont, who had come to Scotland in the suite of the 
ambassador of Savoy. 

Many of the Scotch viewed Riccio with hostility. He was a stranger 
and a Catholic; two qualities calculated to excite the jealousy both of the 
courtiers and of the preachers. Maitland, observing the discontent of the 
king, suggested to him that Mary had transferred her affections to Riccio; 
and that the refusal of the matrimonial crown proceeded from the advice 
of that minion. On Saturday, March 9, 1566, between seven and eight 
in the evening, eighty armed men took possession of the gates of Holy- 
rood palace. Mary, who was indisposed, and in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy, was at the time seated at supper in the closet of her bedcham- 
ber with her illegitimate brother and sister. Riccio, Erskine, captain of 
the guard, and Beaton, master of the household, were in attendance. 
Suddenly the king entered by,a private staircase, and, placing himself 
next the queen, put his arm round her waist. He was followed by Ruth- 
ven and others armed. Mary, alarmed at the sight of Ruthven, com- 
manded him to quit the room, under the penalty of treason; but he re- 
plied that his errand was with David; and the unfortunate secretary, 
exclaiming “Justitia, justitia!” sprang for protection behind his sovereign. 
Her prayers and gestures were despised. The table was thrown over in 
the struggle; and the assassins, dragging their victim through the bed- 
chamber, despatched him in the adjoining room with no fewer than fifty- 
six wounds. The following morning the chiefs of the conspirators sat in 
secret consultation; and it was resolved to confine the queen in Stirling 
till she should consent to approve in Parliament of the late proceedings, 
and to give her husband the crown matrimonial. After dinner, relying 
on the assurances of Darnley, they separated, and repaired to their re- 
spective dwellings in the city. 

The royal standard was immediately unfurled; before the end of the 
week 8,000 faithful subjects had hastened to the aid of Mary; and as she 
approached Edinburgh, the murderers fled to Berwick. The queen took 
up her residence in the castle of Edinburgh, and on the 19th of June, 
1566, was delivered of a son, who lived to ascend the thrones of both 
kingdoms, as James VI of Scotland and James I of England. 

The murder of Riccio disappointed the hopes of Darnley. Instead of 
obtaining the matrimonial crown, and with it the sovereign authority, he 
found himself an object of scorn and aversion. He therefore formed the 
design of leaving the kingdom. 

Mary was advised by some of the nobles to seek for a divorce, but she 
did not consent, and the lords formed a scheme of assassination. The 
Ear! of Bothwell took upon himself to perpetrate the crime, and the others 
to save him from the consequences. 

It chanced that at this time the small-pox was prevalent in Glasgow, 
and that Darnley took the infection. When the news reached Edinburgh, 
Mary sent her own physician to her husband, with a message that she 
would shortly visit him herself. This promise she fulfilled; their affection 
seemed to revive; and they mutually promised to forget all former cause 
of offence. From Glasgow, as soon as he was able to remove, she re- 
turned with him to Edinburgh, and, probably, to preserve the young prince 
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from infection, lodged him not in Holyrood House, but in a house without 
the walls, belonging to the provost of St. Mary’s, generally called “the 
Kirk of Field.” Here it was that the conspirators prepared to execute 
their plan. By a door in the city wall their agents obtained access to the 
cellar of the house, undermined the foundations in several parts, and 
placed a sufficient quantity of gunpowder under the angles of the building. 
She had promised to be present at a ball to be given on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary [1567] in honor of the marriage of two of her servants; and the 
certainty of her absence on that night induced the conspirators to select 
it for the execution of the plot. On that day, Mary went as usual to the 
Kirk of Field, with a numerous retinue, remained in Darnley’s company 
from six till almost eleven o’clock, and at her departure kissed him, and 
taking a ring from her finger, placed it on his. She then returned by the 
light of torches to Holyrood House; on the termination of the ball, a 
little after twelve, she retired to her chamber; and about two the palace 
and city were shaken by a tremendous explosion. It was soon ascertained 
that the house of the Kirk of Field had been blown up with gunpowder; 
that the dead bodies of the king and of his page were lying uninjured in 
the garden; that two men had perished among the ruins; and that three 
others had escaped with very little hurt. 

Mary’s chamber, according to custom on the death of a king, was hung 
with black; the light of day was excluded; and in darkness and solitude 
she received the few who were admitted to offer their respects or condo- 
lence. Judicial inquiries were instituted, and a proclamation was issued, 
offering rewards in money and land, for the discovery and apprehension of 
the murderers, with a full pardon to any one of the party who would 
accuse his accomplices. The same nobleman, however, continued to attend 
the royal person. Darnley’s father, Lennox, expressed his suspicion of 
Bothweil’s guilt, and that nobleman demanded a trial. His request being 
granted, he proceeded to the Tolbooth, surrounded by 200 soldiers and 
4,000 gentlemen. As no prosecutor appeared, the jury having heard the 
indictment, and evidence to show that Bothwell could not have been at the 
Kirk of Field at the time of the explosion, returned a verdict of acquittal. 

On the 24th April Mary rode to Stirling to visit her infant son, whom, 
for greater security, she had lately entrusted to the custody of the Earl of 
Mar. On her return, she had reached the Foulbrigge, half a mile from 
the castle of Edinburgh, when she was met by Bothwell at the head of 
1,000 horse. To resist would have been fruitless: and the queen, with 
her attendants, the Earl of Huntley, Maitland, and Melville, was con- 
ducted to the castle of Dunbar. There she remained a captive for the 
space of ten days: nor was she suffered to depart till she had consented 
to become the wife of Bothwell. He then left the fortress; but it was to 
conduct the captive queen from one prison to another, from the castle of 
Dunbar to that of Edinburgh. Here she pleaded for time, that she might 
obtain the consent of the King of France, and of her relations of the 
house of Guise. But his ambition was too impatient to run the hazard 
of delay. The only remaining obstacle, his existing marriage with Janet 
Gordon, on the ground of consanguinity, was in a few days removed by a 
divorce. Exactly one month after his trial, Bothwell led the queen to the 
court of session, where, in the presence of the judges, she forgave the for- 
cible abduction of her parson, and declared that he had restored her to 
the full enjoyment of liberty; the next day she created him Duke of Ork- 
hey, and was married to him. 
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Several noblemen entered into a confederacy against Bothwell, and 
openly charged him with the murder of Darnley, the treasonable seizure 
and marriage of the queen, and an intention of gaining possession of the 
young prince that he might murder him. In four days Bothwell ventured 
with his friends to meet the more numerous and well-appointed force of 
his enemies on Carberry-hill, at no great distance from Edinburgh. From 
an early hour in the morning till nine at night, the two armies faced each 
other. The queen offered a full pardon to the confederates, on condition 
that they should disband their forces: they required her to come over to 
the nobility, and leave Bothwell to suffer the punishment of his crime. 
At length it was agreed that he should retire without molestation ; that 
the queen should réturn to her capital, and that the associated lords 
should pay to her that honor and obedience which was due to the sove- 
reign. The agreement was mutually ratified, and the army returned tow- 
ards Edinburgh. An hour did not elapse before Mary learned that she 
was a captive in the hands of unfeeling adversaries. At her entrance into 
the city she was met by a mob in the highest state of excitement, and her 
ears were assailed with reproaches and imprecations. The next day she 
was conveyed by a body of 400 armed men out of the capital to the castle 
of Lochlevin, the residence of William Douglas, half brother of Murray. 

The Queen of Scots was called upon to resign the crown in favor of 
her son; and when she had yielded to the threat of force, the royal infant 
was crowned in the High Church in Stirling, and Murray was appointed 
Regent. 

The Scottish queen was still confined in the towers of Lochlevin, under 
the jealous eye of the lady Douglas, mother of the regent. It was in vain 
that, to recover her liberty, she made repeated offers to her brother and 
the council. They had resolved that she should never leave her prison 
alive. But she possessed resources beyond the control of her enemies; 
and her beauty, her manner, and misfortunes won for her an invaluable 
partisan in George Douglas, the brother of the regent. He introduced a 
laundress at an early hour into the bedchamber of Mary, who exchanged 
clothes with the woman, and carrying out a basket of linen, took her seat 
in the boat. She had almost reached the opposite bank, when, to secure 
her muffler from the rudeness of one of the rowers, she raised her arm to 
her face, and a voice immediately exclaimed, “ That is not the hand of a 
washerwoman.” She was recognized, and conveyed back to Lochlevin. 
In five weeks afterwards she succeeded in escaping, and rode in safety to 
the castle of Hamilton, where she revoked the resignation of the crown 
she made in her prison at Lochlevin. At this intelligence the royalists 
crowded round their sovereign. To her brother, the regent, she made 
repeated offers of settling every cause of dissension in a free parliament, 
but without success. On May 13th, 1568, Mary was on her road to the 
castle of Dumbarton, when Murray, with a small but disciplined force, 
appeared on an eminence called Langsyde. At the sight, her followers 
rode in confusion to charge the rebels, but were repulsed. From the field 
of battle the disconsolate queen rode to the abbey of Dundrennan, in Gal- 
loway, a distance of sixty Scottish miles, in the course of the same day. 
Her adversaries followed in every direction, but she eluded their pursuit, 
resumed her flight the next evening, and on the following morning, after a 
hasty repast, expressed her determination to segk an asylum in the court 
of “her good sister” the Queen of England. Her best friends remon- 
strated ; and the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s conjured her on his knees 
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to change her resolution; but Mary, crossing the Solway Frith in a fish- 
ing-boat, landed with twelve attendants in the harbor of Workington, and 
proceeded to Carlisle. 

From the day that Mary landed in England she never had her freedom. 
Nineteen dreary years she passed in nine English prisons. Throughout 
all this time she bore up with a fortitude unexampled. Sir Walter Scott 
and many other Protestant writers have, equally with Catholics, con- 
demned the unrelenting cruelty of Elizabeth. We have not space for an 
account of Mary’s captivity, and must hasten to the sad close of her career. 

In 1586, a plan for her liberation was arranged. One of the most ac- 
tive in the plot was named Babington, a young man of ancient family and 
ample fortune. Some years previously he had been page to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, a situation in which he had learned to admire and to pity his 
lord’s captive, the Queen of Scots. These feelings, as he advanced in 
years, ripened into the most enthusiastic attachment to her interests ; and 
he had frequently rendered her very important services. He at first ob- 
jected to any forcible attempt in her favor. It would be to do the work 
of her enemies ; to provoke her immediate death at the hands of her warder. 
But he learned a plan devised in Paris; he entered into it with the most 
sanguine expectations of success; this plan embraced the assassination of 
Elizabeth, and the carrying off the Scottish Queen. It then occurred, 
perhaps was treacherously suggested to him, to consult Mary, and a letter 
to her was prepared, stating that it was the resolution of himself and 
friends, at the risk of their lives and fortunes to procure a sufficient force 
to “warrant the landing of foreign aid, her deliverance from prison, and 
the despatch of the usurping competitor ;” assuring her, that on the receipt 
of her approbation, they were ready to bind themselves on the sacrament 
to succeed or forfeit their lives. The letter came into the hands of Wal- 
singham, one of the ministers of Elizabeth. Babington and several others 
were arrested, tried, and executed for high treason. 

To return to the history of the Scottish Queen. The great question 
was, how was the life of the captive to be taken? Leicester recommended 
the sure but silent operation of poison; Walsingham, on the contrary, 
advised as more honorable to the sovereign, the form and solemnity of a 
public trial. Mary was removed to the castle of Fotheringhay, in North- 
amptonshire, the place selected for her trial and death; and a commission 
was issued to forty-six individuals, peers, privy councillors, and judges, 
constituting them a court to inquire into the case. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber (1586) the commissioners arrived at the castle. Mary, on learning 
their business, said, “I am sorry to be charged by my sister the queen with 
that of which I am innocent; but let it be remembered that I am also a 
queen, and not amenable to any foreign jurisdiction. I will not degrade 
the Scottish crown, nor stand as a criminal at the bar of an English court 
of. justice.” 

An expression, however, had fallen from one of the commissioners, which 
exceedingly distressed the unfortunate captive ; that if she refused to plead, 
the world would attribute her obstinacy to consciousness of guilt. The 
high tone of her mind insensibly relaxed; and Mary informed the com- 
missioners that she was content to waive her objection, and therefore she 
consented to be tried, though she was refused the aid of counsel. 

The charge against the Scottish Queen, like that against Babington, 
had been divided into two parts: that she had conspired with foreigners 
and traitors to procure the invasion of the realm, and the death of the 
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een. The papers exhibited to the court as Mary’s were only copies, 

© attempt was made to show what had become of the originals, or when, 
where, or by whom the copies had been taken. The commissioners ad- 
journed the court, to meet again in the Star-chamber at Westminster on 
an early day. The court was opened at Westminster in the presence of a 
numerous assemblage of members belonging to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but Mary was absent, immured in the castle of Fotheriughay, 
With one exception, the commissioners unanimously gave judgment, that 
“ Mary, daughter of James V, commonly called Queen of Scotland, had 
compassed and imagined divers matters tending to the burt, death, and 
destruction of the queen.” 

On hearing the result, Mary denied solemnly that she had been privy to 
a conspiracy against the life of their queen. She had, she said, accepted 
an offer made to rescue her from prison; and where was the person in her 
situation who would not, after an unjust captivity of twenty years, have 
done the same? Her real crime was her adhesion to the religion of her 
fathers, a crime of which she was proud, and for which she would be happy 
to lay down her life. She wrote to Elizabeth, praying that her dead body 
might be conveyed to France, and deposited near that of her mother ; that 
she might send a jewel, her farewell, and her blessing to her son; that her 
servants might be allowed to retain the small bequests which it was her 
intention to make them; and that she might not be put to death in privaie, 
otherwise her enemies would say of her, as they had said of others, that 
despair had induced her to shorten her days. Throughout the whole let- 
ter she carefully avoided every expression which might be interpreted as a 
petition for mercy. This noble letter, worthy of a queen and a martyr, 
was the last which Mary wrote to her English cousin. It drew tears from 
Elizabeth, but nothing more. No answer was returned. 

James of Scotland felt little for a mother whom he had never known, 
and whom he had been taught to look upon as an enemy, seeking to de- 

rive him of his authority. He would probably have abandoned her but 
or an admonition of the French court, that her execution would exclude 
him’ from the succession to the English throne; and the remonstrances of 
the Scottish nobles, who could not brook the notion that a Scottish queen 
should perish on a scaffold. James therefore wrote to Elizabeth a letter 
of expostulation, but it had no effect. 

On the 7th of February, 1587, the Earl of Shrewsbury arrived at Fo- 
theringhay; and his office of earl marshal instantly disclosed the fatal 
object of his visit. The queen rose from her bed, dressed, and seated her- 
self by a small table, having previously arranged her servants, male and 
female, on each side. The earl entered uncovered; he was followed by 
the Earl of Kent, the sheriff, and several gentlemen of the county; and 
Beale, after a short preface, read aloud the commission for the execution. 
Mary listened, without any change of countenance ; then, crossing herself, 
she bade them welcome; the day, she said, which she had long desired, 
had at last arrived; she had languished in prison near twenty years, use- 
less to others and a burden to herself; nor could she conceive a termina- 
tion to such a life more happy or more honorable than to shed her blood 


-for her religion. She next enumerated the wrongs which she had suffered, 


the offers which she had made, and the artifices and frauds employed by 
her enemies; and, in conclusion, placing her hand on a Testament which 
lay on the table, “As for the death of the queen your sovereign,” said she, 
“T call God to witness, that I never imagined it, never sought it, nor 
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never consented to it.” ‘That book,” exclaimed the Earl of Kent, “is a 
Popish Testament, and of course the oath is of no value.” “It is a Ca- 
tholic Testament,” rejoined the queen; “on that account I prize it the 
more.” The earl exhorted her to accept the spiritual services of the Dean 
of Peterborough, a learned divine, appointed by the queen. But Mary 
replied, that she was, perhaps, better versed in controversy than he 
thought; she had read much, and had attended to the most learned of 
the Protestant preachers; but had never met with any argument which 
should induce her to leave the faith of her fathers. She requested that 
she might have the aid of Le Préau, her almoner, who was still in the 
house; but this, which was the last and only indulgence that she had to 
demand, was cruelly refused. Mary asked when she was to suffer. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury answered, but with considerable agitation, “‘'To-mor- 
row morning, at eight o’clock.” 

Mary heard the announcement of her death with a serenity of counte- 
nance and dignity of manner which awed and affected the beholders; but 
her attendants burst into tears and lamentations. 

After a long and fervent prayer, the queen was called to supper. She 
ate sparingly ; and before she rose from table, drank to all her servants ; 
asking at the same time forgiveness of them, if she had ever spoken or 
acted towards them unkindly. The last night of Mary’s life was spent in 
the arrangement of her domestic affairs, the writing of her will and of 
three letters, and in exercises of devotion. In the retirement of her closet, 
with her two maids, she prayed and read alternately ; and sought for con- 
solation in reading the passion of Christ. About four she retired to rest ; 
but it was observed that she did not sleep. Her lips were in constant 
motion, and her mind seemed absorbed in prayer. At the first break of 
day her household assembled around her. She read to them her will, dis- 
tributed among them her clothes and money, and bade them adieu, kissing 
the women, and giving her hand to kiss to the men. Weeping, they fol- 
lowed her into her oratory, where she took her place in front of the altar ; 
they knelt down and prayed behind her. 

In the midst of the great hall of the eastle had been raised a scaffold 
covered with black serge, and surrounded with a low railing. Before 
eight a message was sent to the queen, who replied that she would be 
ready in half an hour. At that time the sheriff entered the oratory, and 
Mary arose, taking the crucifix from the altar in her right, and carrying 
her prayer-book in her left hand. Her servants were forbidden to follow ; 
they insisted ; but the queen bade them to be content, and turning, gave 
them her blessing. They received it on their knees, some kissing her 
hands, others her mantle. The door closed ; and the burst of lamentation 
from those within resounded through the hall. 

Mary was now joined by the earls and her keepers, and descending the 
staircase, found at the foot Melville, the steward of her household, who 
for several weeks had been excluded from her presence. ‘Good Melville,” 
said Mary, “I pray thee report that I die a true woman to my religion, to 
Scotland, and to France. May God forgive them that have long thirsted 
for my blood, as the hart doth for the brooks of water. Commend me to 
my son; and tell him that I have done nothing prejudicial to the dignity 
or independence of his crown.” She made a last request, that her servants 
might be present at her death. But the Earl of Kent objected, when she 
asked with vehemence, “Am I not the cousin to your queen, a descendant 
of the blood royal of Henry VII, a married queen of France, and the 
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anointed queen of Scotland?” It was then resolved to admit four of her 
men and two of her women servants. She selected her steward, physician, 
apothecary, and surgeon, with her two maids. Mary wore the richest of 
her dresses, that which was appropriate to the rank of a queen dowager. 
Her step was firm, and her countenance cheerful. She bore without 
shrinking the gaze of the spectators, and the sight of the scaffold, the 
block, and the executioner; and advanced into the hall with that grace 
and majesty which she had so often displayed in her happier days, and in 
the palace of her fathers. To aid her, as she mounted the scaffold, 
Paulet offered his arm. ‘I thank you, sir,” said Mary, “it is the last 
trouble I shall give you, and the most acceptable service you have ever 
rendered me.” 

The queen seated herself on a stool which was prepared for her, and in 
an audible voice addressed the assembly. She said that she pardoned 
from her heart all her enemies. She then repeated with a loud voice, and 
in the Latin language, passages from the book of Psalms, and a prayer 
in French, in which she begged of God to pardon her sins, declared that 
she forgave her enemies, and protested that she was innocent of ever con- 
senting, in wish or deed to the death of her English sister. She then 
prayed in English for Christ’s afflicted church, for her son James, and for 
Queen Elizabeth, and in conclusion, holding up the crucifix, exclaimed, 
“ As thy arms, O God, were stretched out upon the cross, so receive me 
into the arms of thy mercy, and forgive me my sins.” .“ Madam,” said 
the Earl of Kent, ‘you had better leave such Popish trumperies, and bear 
him in your heart.” She replied, ‘I eannot hold in my hand the repre- 
sentation of his sufferings, but I must at the same time bear him in my 
heart.” When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disrobe their mistress, 
the executioners, fearing the loss of their usual perquisites, hastily inter- 
fered. The queen remonstrated, but instantly submitted to their rudeness, 
observing to the earls with a smile, that she was not accustomed to employ 
such grooms, or to undress in the presence of so numerous a company. 
Her servants, at the sight of their sovereign in this lamentable state, 
could not suppress their feelings; but Mary, putting her finger to her lips, 
commanded silence, gave them her blessing, and solicited their prayers. 
One of her maids taking from her a handkerchief edged with gold, pinned 
it over her eyes; the executioners, holding her by the arms, led her to the 
block, and the queen, kneeling down, said repeatedly, with a firm voice, 
“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” But the sobs and 
groans of the spectators disconcerted the headsman. He trembled, missed 
his aim, and inflicted a deep wound in the lower part of the skull. The 
queen remained motionless, and at the third stroke her head was severed 
from her body. The executioner held it up, and cried, as usual, “ God 
save Queen Elizabeth.” “So perish all her enemies!” subjoined the dean 
of Peterborough. “So perish all the enemies of the gospel!” exclaimed, 
in a still louder tone, the fanatical Earl of Kent. Not a voice was heard 
to cry Amen. Party feeling was absorbed in pity. 

The body was embalmed the same day. It was afterwards enclosed in 
lead, and kept in the same room for six months, till August, when Eliza- 
beth ordered it to be interred with royal pomp in the abbey church of 
Peterborough, opposite to the tomb of Catharine, queen of Henry VIII. 
It was transferred to Westminster by order of James I in 1612. 
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EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NURSES. 


Eastern HospiraAts AND EnaiisH Nurses; the Narrative of twelve 
months’ experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a 
Lady Volunteer. London: Hurst & Blackett. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 

A respectable post octavo volume of some 356 pages. When we say 
respectable, we mean that the publishers have done their part with due 
reference to giving public satisfaction. Good print, good paper, a neat 
muslin cover, and a few appropriate illustrations, always make an en- 
semble captivating to the lover of books, whether the book itself have 
any other merits or not. This work has these prima facie reeommenda- 
tions, yet we assure the reader that these are the very least that it offers. 
In these days, books are generally made up with so much artifice, that 
author-craft makes the principal feature; your regular book maker, with 
the zeal and honesty of a literary filibuster, is always plundering from 
somebody else’s storehouse of ideas, and palming off upon us simple 
people, for something new, old wares sometimes regilt and varnished, and 
sometimes only daubed and disfigured. 

Our lady volunteer has a field all to herself. She was one of Miss 
Nightingale’s famous band of heroines, for we will call them so, although 
this lady lays no claim to heroism. She gives only a simple, straight for- 
ward personal narrative of events wherein she was generally a partici- 
pator, but with the modesty of a truthful and generous character, she 
indulges in no self-laudations. That she bore her own share of the bur- 
dens and heats of the day is evident, but only so from the general tone of 
her narrative, and from the graphic details of daily duties. 

The simplicity and truthfulness of her narrative address themselves 
directly to one’s better feelings, and wield this influence without effort, 
which oftentimes cannot be effected by the most elaborate efforts of art. 
The reader who is blessed with any sensibility, is made to yield on one 
page to an involuntary smile, on the next perhaps, he finds the smile 
effaced by a tear. And although the lady takes him for a year or more 
among scenes of sorrow and suffering, of privation, nay destitution, sick- 
ness and death, he will be in no hurry to leave her company. 

In the whole tenor of the book there is one thing shown most reason- 
able in itself, and gratifying to Catholic sentiment, but of the more value 
as a well-observed fact, stated by an intelligent and impartial eye-witness 
and collaborator also, not of our faith. This lady proves the zeal and 
good will of those of her countrywomen of the better ranks (the paid 
nurses were generally no better than the average camp-followers of their 
sex), who left all the comforts of English homes to minister to the wants 
of a great army exposed to unusual suffering. The self-devotion of these 
ladies deserves the lasting gratitude of every Briton. But yet the fact 
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is clear that their services, for want of method, proper direction and 
training, fell far short of those rendered by an equal number of Sisters of 
Mercy, or Charity. Without dwelling upon this subject, for we will show 
by extracts what impression the services of the Sisters made upon this 
lady volunteer as well as upon the army, we will say here that it is scarcely 
seemly for any ladies to be brought into association with soldiers without 
the protection that religion alone can give. The most profligate soldier 
respects the very garb of her whose vows are plighted only to heaven; 
her habit is her shield, it makes her person sacred; to every soldier of 
Catholic parentage at least, she is the beloved and revered sister, and 
however neglectful of his own religious duties, he would drag out his 
tongue by the roots before it should address one improper word to her, 
and he would lay down his life to protect her from insults from others. 
No government uniform can represent the religious habit, or give any- 
thing like its protection. The ladies and hired nurses adopted one for 
use on duty with the army in the East, but the uniform so far from pro- 
tecting the ladies, gave them so much trouble and so many mortifications, 
that they were obliged in self-defence to abandon it. 

Our lady volunteer discovered something perhaps new to her and her 
countrymen, but as old in the Catholic Church as church history, that 
female nurses must have some inducement above money or praise to do 
their work with fidelity. 

“The establishment of a proper system of female nursing, whether for 
the bed-ridden poor at their own homes, or for the sick in civil and mili- 
tary hospitals, is indeed a desideratum devoutly to be wished; and it will 
be to the writer a cause of much thankfulness if the contents of this work 
should have the effect of drawing public attention more and more to this 
deeply felt want, and elicit a scheme which will have for its object the 
alleviation in some measure, of the hidden sorrows and sufferings of the 
helpless poor, by sending to them nurses who will, from the principle of 
love, minister unto them as unto Christ.” You have seen, dear lady, just 
such nurses; perhaps you have not yet learned that they belong exclu- 
sively to the Catholic Church. We know you will point out as a trium- 
phant exception the work of your fair sisters under Miss Nightingale. 
But you have heard also, that exceptions only prove the rule. And far- 
thermore, the momentary outpouring of a generous enthusiasm, will not 
bear comparison with a life devoted from early youth to old age to God 
and his helpless poor. You say truly, that with nurses, “there must be 
a higher principle at work than that of gain or applause—one of simple 
duty in the fulfilment of a great command is required—an ever present 
realization of the fact, that ‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.’ That principle alone will sustain the 
sympathising tenderness so necessary to efficient nursing and so endan- 
gered by the constant contact with suffering and distress.” 
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Here the right chords are touched; the right sentiments spoken. The 
lady has seen the principle in practice, and she knows how to appreciate it. 

We hope to see this book enjoying the most extensive circulation; in 
the meantime we will give our readers the benefit of the following inter- 
esting extracts from its pages: 


«Whose hallowed office is to tend the bed 
Of pain and death, and soothe the parting soul, 
Therefore are they called 
Sisters of Mercy.” Felicia Hemans. 

“The nursing of this hospital (Koulali) was under the charge of the 
Reverend Mother of the Sisters of Mercy, she being, of course, under 
the orders of the lady-superintendent appointed by Lord William Pau- 
let; but as the superintendent could not be at the General Hospital so 
frequently as she was at the Barrack Hospital, both Miss Stanley, and 
afterwards Miss Hutton, left the arrangements and direction of the nursing 
almost entirely to the reverend mother. 

“The mother had four sisters, two ladies, and two nurses, to assist her. 
She had had a long experience in hospital work, and possessed a skill and 
judgment in nursing attained by few. The hospital, from first to last, was 
admirably managed. The medical officers, both Dr. Hamilton and Dr. 
Guy, and the assistant-surgeons, fully appreciated her value, and there 
was a hearty co-operation between them. When the means of improve- 
ment were placed in her hands, they were judiciously used, and the hos- 
pital so improved that it became the admiration of all who visited it, and 
the pride of the ladies and nurses who worked in it; we used to call it 
‘the model hospital of the East.’ 

“Tn the corridor, to the right and left of the main entrance, were apart- 
ments; those on the right being occupied by the medical officers, the two 
rooms on the left by the Sisters of Mercy. One of these formed their 
community room, the other their dormitory, in which the ten sisters slept 
for many months. Out of the community-room opened a very small one, 
hardly more than a large closet, which formed their oratory. When the 
soldiers attended their service, they knelt in the outer room. When one 
of the sisters was taken ill with fever, the medical officers had her removed 
into a small room in another part of the hospital. 

“The superintendent deeply regretted the insufficient room given to the 
sisters, while we lived in a large house; but the matter of hospital quar- 
ters was one over which she had no control. 

* Ultimately, however, three additional rooms in the detached range of 
buildings were, with much difficulty, procured from the authorities for the 
use of the sisters. 

“Visitors to the General Hospital usually visited the sisters, for they 
were universally beloved and respected, and they received all who called 
upon them with the utmost courtesy and sweetness of manner. 

“Their community-room was a tolerably-sized and pleasant one, and 
furnished with the utmost simplicity—Turkish presses, with glass doors, 
stood round the walls, forming at once the sisters’ hospital library and 
free gift store, a portion of all free gifts sent to the hospital being always 
forwarded by the superintendent to the General Hospital; a deal table, a 
few chairs, and boxes for additional seats, completed the furniture of the 
room, which, though occupied by so many, was a pattern of extreme neat- 
ness; and the warm welcome we ever met there, made it a pleasant rest- 
ing-place after ascending the steep hill from the Barrack Hospital. 
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“Few of us had ever visited nuns before, and we often remarked among 
ourselves the bright, joyous spirit which pervaded the sisters one and all; 
in their work evidently consisted their happiness, and we often marvelled 
also at their untiring industry. They never seemed to pass an idle mo- 
ment, for in their leisure time they were always busy about some needle- 
work or drawing. : 

“The sisters never left the hospital (except when business took them 
occasionally to Scutari) but in the evening, when it was considered neces- 
sary for their health to go outside the walls for a walk on the hills around.” 


We cannot omit to introduce our readers to sweet Sister Beruardine, 
and her establishment at Constantinople : 


“The shops are kept chiefly by French, or Greeks who can speak the 
language. The goods sold are of a very inferior quality, and at an ex- 
orbitant price. We found the greatest difficulty in buying the things we 
wanted; and we should never have succeeded, had it not been for the 
kind assistance of Sceur Bernardine, one of the French Saurs de la 
Charité, who, hearing of our difficulty, offered either to do commissions 
for us, or to accompany us through the streets of Pera and show us the 
right shops. She had been many years in the East, and spoke Turkish. 
We availed ourselves of her kindness, and one day, under her escort, we 
traversed the streets of Galata and Pera. Sceur Bernardine was an in- 
valuable cicerone. She knew the right price to be given for every thing. 
She penetrated into streets we had never heard of, and found shops hidden 
in corners, as if their object was to keep out of the way. The very shops 
that looked most unlikely to keep the articles we wanted were found never- 
theless to do so. We procured that day large baskets, darning cotton, 
stockings, gill measures, and many other articles for cooking, &e. They 
had repeatedly been sought for in Pera before, but in vain; and we gained 
that day also much valuable information as to the shops at which to buy, 
and the prices to give, from Sceur Bernardine. 

“As we walked along the crowded streets, we met among the motley 
throng, as usual, many French officers and soldiers. They instantly drew 
back to let la Sceur pass, and taking off their hats, bowed as if to a lady 
of noble rank; for throughout the French army there exists a deep affee- 
tion and gratitude towards the Sceurs; and well may they entertain both 
for those who have followed wherever the flag of France has gone to 
strife and bloodshed. Wherever her sons have lain languishing on beds 
of sickness, when home and friends were far distant, one comforter was 
ever at hand, one well-known form hovered by their side—la Seur de la 
Charité. 

“Whenever the French armies, for the last two hundred years, have 
gone out to battle, as surely as they have taken with them weapons of war 
and destruction, skilful generals to lead them to victory, gallant hearts to 
fight, so surely have they also taken a gentle, holy band of Sas de la 
Charité; and amid rough soldiers, and among scenes of horror and dis- 
tress, the Sceurs move fearless and unharmed. Around them is a shield 
which insult dares not touch. As safe on the battle-field, or in the hos- 
pital tent, or the ‘ambulance’ in some foreign town, are they as in their 
convent home; the ‘wards of the hospital, or the streets of the city, are 
their cloisters, hired rooms are their cells, the fear of God is their grating, 
and a strict and holy modesty their only veil.’ No wonder the French- 
man pays them such respect and honor, for they are worthy of it tenfold. 
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“ After we had finished our shopping, and were very weary, Sceur Ber- 
nardine begged we would come and rest at the convent. La Maison 
Notre Dame de la Providence is situated in Galata; it is not far from 
the situation of the British Admiralty Offices; but though an extensive 
building, and standing close to a Catholie church, it is in such a narrow, 
dirty little street, that, unless guided there by some one knowing the way, 
one might wander about for an hour without discovering it. It stands in 
the midst of the Frank population of the city, its most filthy and aban- 
doned haunts. 

“ Arriving there, over a large door we found written, Maison Notre 
Dame de la Providence, Ecole des Seeurs de la Charité. Raising the 
knocker, the door opened by a pulley from within, and we entered. This 
convent is in itself a wonder; on one hand is the reception parlor, which 
is constantly thronged. Persons of all nations come here to ask informa- 
tion on various points; French officers come about their soldiers’ wants. 
Here throng the poor of all descriptions. Everybody in trouble, distress, 
or perplexity, seems to come hither to be relieved. We pass a little fur- 
ther on into the great store-room; biscuits and wine, and such like arti- 
eles, are dispensed from this house to the ‘ambulances;’ the ambulances 
are a sort of out-stations for the Saurs de la Charité, established near 
to each hospital; a certain number of Sceurs, under a Supérieure, are 
sent to these stations, and are supplied from this convent with stores for 
their patients. This convent is the Maison Mere for all the Sceurs scat- 
tered about the Turkish empire; here they return when they are ill, for 
rest and nursing. There are one hundred Sceurs in the convent, exclusive 
of those sent out; and women of eight different nations are in the com- 
munity. 

“Leaving the store-rooms we visited the schools, which contain many 
hundreds of children, of as many countries as are gathered together at 
Constantinople—including almost all the countries of the known world— 
and the children of this strange gathering are all taught one common faith, 
gathered into one fold. It was a wonderful spectacle to look on the vari- 
ous faces of the little maidens, the blue-eyed German, and dark Italian; 
the cunning face of the Greek, and stolid look of the Turk. Next to the 
school we passed through the courtyard, where the children play. 

“A door opening from this admitted us into the adjoining church, which 
belongs to the Lazarist Fathers. It was very plain, and possessed no 
ornament worthy of note, save one or two fine paintings. Ascending 
stairs, we next visited the Sceurs’ dispensary, which is kept in the most 
perfect order. The Sceurs are trained’to make up medicines; and this is 
a most important branch of their work in Turkey, as they are the only 
doctors for large numbers of the poor, and among the poor of Constan- 
tinople exists an amount of disease far exceeding that of any other city 
of the same size and population. 

“Ascending another flight of stairs, we came to the orphans’ dormitory. 
This we found in beautiful order; long rows of little white beds, and at 
each end, curtained off, was the simple bed of a Sur, who by night as 
well as by day guarded her orphan charge. Higher still—we sighed at 
the number of stairs—and we found the orphans—one hundred of them, 
such a happy-looking set, sitting at work in a spacious room, Seeurs being 
with them of course. At our request they sang ahymn. We distributed 
some sweetmeats among them, which gave great delight. The orphans 
do a great deal of needlework towards their own support; they also dress 
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dolls, in the different costumes of the country, and other articles of fancy 
work, which can be purchased in the parlor below. 

“The Sceurs have a boarding-school for girls of a higher rank than the 
day-school. There was not sufficient room for this in the convent, in 
consequence of the number of Sceurs attending the different military hos- 
pitals, and the boarding-school had been moved to a house in Pera. The 
Sceurs serve six or more military hospitals in Constantinople. 

“When we had seen the orphans, we had not even then reached the last 
story; another flight yet, and we found the children’s chapel. It is merely 
a room set apart for this purpose, and tastefully ornamented, though with 
great simplicity. Stepping out from the chapel we found ourselves on 
the house-top, which forms a broad terraced walk,—and what a panorama 
was before us !—what pen could describe it? The curious maze-like streets 
of Constantinople lay at our feet. We were too distant to observe their 
drawbacks, we only saw the picturesque. There was the bridge of boats, 
with its thronging multitudes, whose forms looked shadowy in the dis- 
tance. The Golden Horn and its shipping, the distant minarets of Santa 
Sophia, Sultan Achmet’s mosque, and many a mosque and palace, besides 
cypress groves, the grand seraglio, and the beautiful rounding of Seraglio 
point, the blue Bosphorus, the great cemetery of Scutari, the hospitals on 
the cliff, the Sea of Marmora, the distant chains of mountains, where the 
eye strives to distinguish the faint outline of Olympus. All this can be 
seen from any eminence in Constantinople. 

“The Sceurs, possessing no grounds to their house, come here to cateh 
the fresh air. Here every August they make, according to their rule, a 
week’s retreat; and those at the different ambulances change and flock 
into the convent for this end, during which retreat they spend much of 
their time in this quiet house-top. Scur Bernardine said, in her pretty 
broken English— 

«Tt is the time we love the best of all, for then we come here, and we 
have nothing to do but to pray and think of God. Last year,’ she said, 
‘I was here, I was so happy, but, alas! the cholera broke out at Varna, 
and they sent for us in haste, and I and some more had to go so quickly.’ 
_ “The Seurs de la Charité are those whom I mentioned as having met 
on board the ‘Egyptus.’? They were founded two hundred years ago by 
St. Vincent de Paul, a man of whom it has with justice been said, he 
‘did more good in his single life than all the philosophers the world ever 
saw.’ He thought that to effectually relieve the sufferings of the poor— 
besides the religious orders established for the relief of particular kinds 
of distress—there should be an order of women, taken themselves from 
the poor, who would be thus inured to the hardships they had to endure; 
and he ordained, that they should wear the peasant dress of the period, 
that they should be sent to nurse the sick at all times and in all places 
where they might be required, and that they should also educate young 
children. 

“ Persons wishing to enter this order were to pass five years at least in 
the noviciate, after which they were allowed to take the threefold vow of 
obedience, poverty, and chastity; but this vow was to expire every 25th 
of March, and to be renewed or not at the Sceur’s own will. St. Vincent 
de Paul died in 1660, but his work lived on. He called his daughters 
the servants of the poor; but the people saw their deeds of love, and they 
named them Seurs de la Charité. 

“From France, its birthplace, this wonderful order—wonderful in its 
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extreme simplicity—spread into all lands. They number now eleven thou- 
sand. Ladies of high rank, even princesses, have laid down their rank 
and wealth and entered the lowly order of the daughters of St. Vineent; 
but the greater mass of the Sceurs is composed of the class for whom St. 
Vincent intended it—the women who in England are hospital nurses and 
schoolmistresses. 

“This is the order which made the infidel Voltaire exclaim, that if any- 
thing could make him believe in Christianity, it would be such deeds as 
those wrought by the Se@urs de la Charité. 

“Tn the din of the French Revolution, even in the Reign of Terror, 
the Sceurs won respect from those fiends in human form. During the 
Peninsular war, in one town, constantly taken and retaken by the French 
and Spaniards, was a convent of Seuss de la Charilé. Whichever army 
occupied the town sent sentinels to guard the convent, for the influence of 
their gentle deeds of Jove triumphed over the bitter animosity of war. 

“The mission of les Seeurs de la Charité in Constantinople was founded 
in the following way. Fifteen years ago, a German lady came to Paris, 
and sought to enter the order. On inquiry she was found to be above 
the age at which the novices are received, which is either twenty-eight or 
thirty. The disappointment was great, for it was the wish of her heart, 
and at length the superiors of the order agreed to receive her, should she 
be willing to endure the test they would put to her. They wished to 
found a house in Constantinople, they said; would she go there with one 
companion, establish a school, and so make their footing good? She con- 
sented. 

“Fifteen years ago, Constantinople was a very different place to Con- 
stantinople now. The Christian’s life then was one, in outward things, 
not much unlike that of his Divine Master—being pelted with stones in 
the street, and suffering other insults, was the portion of these holy women, 
They persevered. Sceur Bernardine (for she was the lady we speak of) 
learnt the Turkish language, established a school—Seurs came from 
France, and she entered their order. But so lovely have been their deeds 
during this period, that they have won respect from the Turks. 

“On one occasion a fire broke out in the vicinity of their convent, and 
it was in danger. Directions were instantly given by the Turkish authori- 
ties to save the convent even should half a street be lost in consequence ; 
and on another, parties having applied for a house near the convent, and 
their occupations being likely to prove an annoyance to the Sisters, they 
were refused. Such is the Moslem’s opinion of the Sceurs de la Charité. 

“For a contrast, let us turn to a Christian and enlightened country, 
into which ten of these holy sisters only set their feet to pass through it 
on their way to China to meet there at least the risk, if not the reality, of 
torture and death; and in the town of Liverpool hooting and insults were 
showered on those whose life had been a boast in Christendom these two 
centuries back. 

“Sweet Seur Bernardine! my memory loves to linger upon her. We 
shall never meet on earth again, but never shall I forget that saintly face, 
or that winning, loving manner, which spoke so plainly of the well of love 
Within her heart. The toil the Seeurs undergo shortens their lives; many 
have died of fatigue during the present war—four at the convent in Ga- 
lata, within a few weeks of each other. A lady who had been residing 
at the convent told me she never witnessed such peaceful deathbeds. 
Humbly but joyfully they went to Him they had so loved to serve on earth. 
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“ After leaving the convent, we descended the hill to Tophana, on our 
return to Koulali. We were too late for the steamer, and therefore took 
a caique.” 


We have alluded to the character of the hired nurses and the difficul- 
ties of anything like co-operation and equality between them and the lady 
volunteers. A few paragraphs will make the condition of things suffi- 
ciently obvious: 


“One great trouble we began to feel at this time—namely, the conduct 
of the hired nurses. We had, indeed, been tried by this from the begin- 
ning, and several, as I have mentioned, were sent home on account of bad 
conduct; no doubt, the distress around them, and the frequent sickness 
among their own numbers, kept some sort of check upon them, but still, 
after several had been dismissed for bad conduct, and others from sick- 
ness, only two remained when the new party arrived on the 9th of April. 

“The hospital costume in which Miss Stanley’s party left England was 
worn alike by ladies and nurses: this was intended by the authorities to 
mark the equality system; but soon after beginning hospital work we 
found it impossible to continue wearing the same dress as the nurses, and 
therefore discontinued it. When the new party arrived, we were aston- 
ished to find that those who at home had the selection of nurses for the 
East, had not accepted the advice, or listened to the remonstrance, of the 
ladies who had had to struggle with difficulties on the spot, and knew, 
from painful experience, that similarity in dress was far from desirable, 
and perfectly unnecessary for any good object. The ladies and nurses all 
wore the government costume. When we received them at Koulali, we 
expressed our surprise at the circumstance, and our conviction that the 
ladies would very soon follow our example, and make a distinction in 
dress between themselves and the nurses; aud the sequel proved our ex- 
pectations to be correct. 

“The ladies soon found it was necessary for their own comfort, and for 
the good of their work, that in every possible way the distinction should 
be drawn. None but those who knew it can imagine the wearing anxiety, 
and the bitter humiliation the charge of the hired nurses brought upon 
us; for it should be remembered that we stood as a small body of English 
women in a foreign country, and that we were so far a community that 
the act of one disgraced all. After this period, it is true, we had no 
longer to encounter the hardships some had endured in the winter; but 
as long as the work in the East lasted, so long were there difficulties to be 
surmounted, and trials to be borne, of no common character. 

i RR et D “Such were the consequences of sending out women of 
inferior character to such a work of trial and temptation. We felt it bit- 
terly, when we wished so much that a good example should be set to the 
men, and that we should raise and influence them for the better; it would 
have been all undone by these women; while to them, poor creatures! a 
military hospital was the very worst place that could be imagined—rife 
with every sort of temptation. 

“A few weeks only had elapsed since the departure of the two women 
I have mentioned, when disgraceful misconduct caused the dismissal of a 
third. Ere a passage could be had for her, another was obliged to go, 
from her habits of intoxication. She had been one most highly recom- 
mended; and to hear her talk, one would have thought that she was a 
very religious person. These two left together. The chaplain himself 
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offered to see them on board, and his task was no light one; for during 
the whole caique voyage down the Bosphorus, every sort of abuse and 
bad language were showered down upon his head.” 


Very many of these women had to be sent away, which gave great 
offence to the authorities at home; but, says the lady: 


“They were respectfully reminded that our superintendent’s duties did 
not include the reformation of women of loose character and immoral 
habits, nor did we imagine the authorities would require details which 
were often too terrible to dwell on. We certainly did expect that the 
ladies intrusted with the arduous charge of controlling the nurses in our 
Eastern hospitals were better judges of what class of persons were or 
were not fit for that work, than those who, safe in English homes, had 
perhaps never entered a hospital ward at all—who certainly never toiled 
in a military one day and night. 

“Of the remaining nurses, two were very unsatisfactory. The others 
were all respectable and industrious, and, under a lady’s supervision, did 
very well; but none, with one exception, could be entirely trusted alone.” 


The harmony between the ladies, or volunteer nurses, and the Sisters at 
the Hospitals on the Bosphorus, is worthy of commemoration: 


“At Koulali there was always a large staff of unpaid nurses, so that, 
on an average, they nearly equalled the number of the paid. 

“At Scutari, after the arrival of the December party, none but paid 
women, whether nurses or ladies, were received as arule. The Sisters of 
Mercy, and the few ladies who had joined previously to this arrangement 
being made, of course continued to give their unpaid services. 

“T may also mention with gratitude the excellent spirit of cordiality 
which existed at Koulali between all classes of the nurses. The sisters 
and ladies worked together with the utmost harmony and affection, having 
perfect confidence in each other, and never failing, on both sides, in due 
consideration and kindness for each other; and though there were amongst 
us persons of almost every creed and shade of opinion—(for among us 
were members of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Plymouth Christian, and 
other bodies, as well as members of the Church of England)—there was 
never one word expressed by any of us which could hurt the feelings of 
others.” 

Our lady volunteer records the influence of the Sisters over the soldiers, 
and gives some illustrations, out of which we select the following : 


“There was another, an Irishman, suffering from an apparently in- 
curable malady in his limbs. He looked strong and hearty enough to 
have fought three or four Russians single-handed; but he was also ia- 
valided home, His joy at going back to ‘ould Ireland’ was so great, 
that he thought it advisable to drink his own health, and those of the 
reverend mother and sisters, and every one else in the hospital, before his 
departure; so he persuaded one of the orderlies, who were sometimes 
open to temptation, to buy him some spirits; and when the reverend 
mother went in to give the invalids some clothes for their voyage home, 
she found him showering down blessings upon every one in such a very 
excited tone, that, instead of thanking him for those which, as soon as 
she appeared, he especially invoked on her own head, she very quietly 
went up to him, and, taking the large scissors which hung from her girdle, 
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cut from his neck a ribbon, to which was suspended a religious medal often 
worn by the Catholics. 

“This silenced him at once. She left the ward with the medal in her 
hand, and poor Patrick was broken-hearted. He said ‘he’d have no plea- 
sure in going home now,’ blamed himself for his folly in sending for the 
unhappy drink which had caused him this disgrace. In two hours they 
were to sail for England—what was to be done? One of the sisters ad- 
vised him to go and beg the reverend mother’s pardon, and perhaps she 
would forgive him. He seemed cheered by the hope, took courage and 
went immediately, begged her very humbly to forgive him this once, and 
he never would take a drop o’ drink again till he got to the ‘ould coun- 
try.’ Not liking to let him leave the hospital in disgrace, she restored his 
medal, and forgave him with many a word of good advice.” 


The reverence and gratitude of the men towards the Sisters were by no 
means confined to Irishmen and Catholics. Our lady volunteer, glancing 
at religion in the army and speaking of the happy influence exercised by 
chaplains of the various denominations represented in the army, continues: 


“These, I think, are plain proofs that the spirit of real religion is in 
the British army, and only needs culture to bring it out; and had not its 
spiritual wants been so grievously neglected, it would not have become 
noted for its irreligion, nor would English parents have had cause hitherto 
to consider it a disgrace that their sons should fill its ranks. The follow- 
ing anecdotes will show how ready they were to amend. One orderly 
bore a very high character, and was much liked by the sister of the ward 
for his good conduct. One day he became intoxicated; when he came to 
his senses, he hid himself from the sister. However, she met him acci- 
dentally, and expressed her sorrow and displeasure; he had been a soldier 
for seventeen years, yet he blushed before her as a guilty schoolboy, and 
exclaimed— 

“*Oh, ma’am, look it over this time, it never shall happen again; I'd 
rather be summoned before all the doctors in the hospital, and be punished 
by them, than that you should once reprove me.’ 

“Indeed, the orderlies at the Upper Hospital felt the sisters’ displea- 
sure much more acutely than being sent to the guardroom. 

“One day, an orderly, who was partly drunk when the Rev. Mother 
entered the ward, attempted to conceal his state; she turned away, and 
called another, bidding the first go to bed at once. The next day the de- 
linquent was ready, as usual, to carry round the extras for her. ‘No,’ 
she said, ‘you have disgraced yourself, I will have another.’ He slunk 
away, ashamed. Some days passed, and she took no notice of him. At 
last he waylaid her in the corridor, where no one could hear him, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘Will you never forgive me, Rev. Mother? I am 
so miserable to be in disgrace with you—indeed I will amend for the 
future.’ ” 


We must acknowledge the necessity of a limitation to extracts, how- 
ever interesting they may be. Those that we have presented are not 
superior in general interest to other parts of the narrative. We selected 
them with reference to our Qatholic readers, and yet we have left un- 
touched a vast deal more that would be equally interesting to them. 























OUR CONVENTS.—No. XIII. 
THE SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


WE have already seen how the holy order of St. Dominic was planted 
in our western wilds, and has flourished in its work of grace. Ever by its 
side in holy friendship will be found the order of the Seraphic Francis, 
the order of holy poverty. In every form this order has hallowed Ameri- 
. ca, Its martyrs sank in death evangelizing the Indians on the head waters 
of the Rio Grande, in Florida, in the rapids of the St. Lawrence, in the 
prairies of Illinois, in the vegas of California. It made New Mexico, 
Texas and California rivals of Paraguay, and when the republic of 
America arose it gave one of the first bishops, the venerable Dr. Egan, of 
Philadelphia. Conventuals, Recollects, Reformed and Capuchins all have 
evangelized this soil, and a convent now rises again in Western New 
York, and brothers of the order labor in Pennsylvania. The second 
order of St. Francis, the poor Clares, founded in 1212, by St. Clare, and 
reformed in 1435, by St. Colette, have also planted their convents in our 
midst; but they have faded away for atime. One convent was founded 
in Georgetown in 1792, by the Abbess Marie de la Marche, who, with two 
of her nuns were driven by revolutionary fury from the convent of Sceurs, 
in France, sought a refuge in America; but after a struggle for some 
years the abbess died, and the other sisters finding none to join them, re- 
tarned to Europe in 1805.* A second convent of the order was founded 
at Alleghanytown, near Pittsburg, in 1828, by Sister Frances Van de 
Vogel, from Belgium, who established a third house at Green Bay in 
1830, but the superior met with insurmountable difficulties, the commu- 
nities dissolved and Sister Frances returned to Europe.t 

Meanwhile Franciscan Fathers were laboring in various parts of the 
country, chiefly among the German population. In 1848, when revolu- 
tion swept over the face of Europe, and religious were expelled from their 
cloisters, a missionary father from America met at Vienna Sister Teresa 
Hackelmayer, a nun of the third order of St. Francis, whom liberty had 
deprived of a home. By permission of her provincial, the missionary ap- 
pointed her superior of a community of the third regular order of St 
Francis of Assisi, to be founded in New York. 

The third order of St. Francis was instituted by that illustrious saint 
in 1221, and after being verbally approved by Popes Honorius III and 
Gregory IX, was solemnly confirmed by a bull of Pope Nicholas IV, in 
1289. It was intended for persons living in the world in every rank and 
condition of life, and soon spread over all Europe, all, from kings and 
queens on their thrones to the poorest peasants eagerly entering this order 
which associated them in the participation of the merits of the Franciscan 


* Catholic Church in the United States, 78. t Id. 291. 
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Fathers and nuns of St. Clare Many members subsequently founded 
other institutes, adopting entirely different rules—the Blessed Thomasue- 
cio, founder of the Hieronymites; St. John Columbinus, founder of the 
Jesuats; the Blessed Isabelle, of France, foundress of the Urbanists; St. 
Bridget, of Sweden, St. Frances, of Rome, Cardinal de Berulle, and Mr. 
Olier, all were members of the third order of St. Francis.* 

The first, however, who after entering the third order simply added the 
solemn profession of the three vows of religion and associated others with 
her so as to form a regular community, and thus a third regular order, 
was St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, whose name and whose virtues the Count 
de Montalembert has render so familiar to us all. Forbidden by her con- 
fessor, Conrad, to enter a convent of Poor Clares, she resolved to remain 
a Franciscan tertiary, merely adding the solemn profession and devoting 
herself to her own sanctification and works of mercy.t Her profession of 
the three vows of religion which she had so often made in her heart took 
place in the church of the Friers Minor, on Good Friday, 1229, when 
after solemnly renouncing her will, her children, her relations, her com- 
panions, and all the pomps and pleasures of the world, she received the 
gray robe and cord of the order from Father Burkhard, warden of the 
Franciscans in Hesse.{ Several of her maidens joined her, and during 
the two short years that she survived, her house at Marburg was a regular 
convent, the only one of the third order of St. Francis. 

After her holy death many others wished to imitate her heroic example, 
and convents of the third order arose in various countries, and were for- 
mally recognized as a distinct order by the Holy See. Those in Germany 
always bore the name of Elizabethines, in memory of the holy princess of 
Thuringia, and there were ten houses in the Austrian States at the period 
that we have mentioned. 

Sister Teresa, the foundress of the Elizabethines in America, arrived in 
New York in the winter of 1851, but found nothing prepared for the es- 
tablishment of a community of her order, and little hope seemed to pre- 
sent itself of ultimately effecting the object for which she had crossed the 
Atlantic. Undeterred by this discouraging prospect, the daughter of St. 
Francis resolved to seek some other spot, and proceeded to Oldenburg, in 
the State of Indiana, where she was cordially received. By the fall of 
the year her convent was completed so far as to enable her to enter it with 
four novices who had joined her, and thus establish a community life. 
Other ladies soon joined the standard of St. Francis, and the community 
in 1856 numbered fourteen professed sisters, eight novices and two candi- 
dates, directing schools at Oldenburg, Rockville, Cross Roads and St. 
Joseph’s, besides other works of mercy. This success had not been 


* Helyot—Histvire des Ordres Religieux (verbo Penitents) Ed. Migne iii, 167. 
} Helyot—Histoire des Ordres Religieux (verbo Elizabeth) Ed. Migne ii, 147. Monta- 
lembert—Life of St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, 279. t Id. 281. 
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attained without difficulties and trials. Calumny and misrepresentation 
had beset the spouse of Christ. 

A second convent of the third order of St. Francis was founded in the 
year 1851 at Nojoshing, four miles from Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, 
in conjunction with a house of brothers of the same order by the zealous 
Fathers F. Keppeler and Mathias Steiger, whom God called to himself in 
September of that year. Their little community has survived through 
many difficulties, and now contains eight sisters and four novices, who de- 
vote their time to manual labor and the education of orphan children. 

A third convent of the third order of St. Francis was founded at West 
Chicago in 1853, by Father J. B. Weikamp, who formed also a commu- 
nity of brothers. For two years the sisters devoted themselves to the in- 
struction of the girls in the parish, but in October, 1855, Father Weikamp 
and the two communities proceeded to the southern peninsula of Michigan 
and took up their residence at the Indian mission of La Crosse, the field 
assigned to their labors by the Vicar Apostolic of Upper Michigan. 
Here, too, the sisters direct free schools for girls not only at La Crosse, 
but also at Little Traverse bay. 

The rule of the sisters at Oldenburg, and we presume of others, are the 
statutes of the Council of Lateran, confirmed by Pope Leo X, the object 
of the institute being, first, the sanctification of their own souls; second, 
the perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and prayer during that 
time for the diocese in which they live; third, the care of poor orphans 
whom heaven places under their charge; fourth, the instruction of girls. 





OLD LEGEND OF THE PHYSICIAN OF KOZMA. 


Translated from the French. 


A poor man living in the town of Kozia, in Transylvania, was already 
the father of twelve children. His numerous family all his exertions could 
barely supply with bread, when one day he was told his thirteenth child 
was born. The good man immediately forgot all his trouble, and throw- 
ing himself on his knees he piously blessed God for this new mark of his 
favor. But not knowing whom he could ask to stand as god-father to the 
new-born babe—his list of personal friends had been long since exhausted— 
he decided on going out to the street and demanding this service from the 
first passer-by. He hoped good fortune would assist him in finding the 
protector so much needed 

He was not long waiting when he saw a tall, lean figure approach, 
closely wrapped up, head and all, in a long cloak. The stranger saluted 
the poor man without the least sign of pride, and even was the first to 
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speak: “Do you want me to be god-father to your son?” he asked. 
“Who are you?” was the reply of the poor man, emboldened by the 
stranger’s affability, though troubled at his appearance. “I am Death,” 
he replied “Death, the leveller of all distinctions.” 

“You are a just and great king,” said the poor man; “I am glad to 
see you; you treat rich and poor with impartiality. It is well. Be my 
son’s god-father.” 

“T will make him rich and famous,” said Death; “for I am powerful, 
—— When is the christening to take place ?” 

“Next Sunday, at noon; please, don’t forget.” 

Death was punctual; and although his appearance rather threw a chill 
on the assistants, he was unanimously pronounced to be quite a respecta- 
ble god-father. 

When the boy had grown up, Death paid him a visit. Taking him by 
the hand and bidding him not to fear, he led him out into the forest. 

“T am your god-father,” said he. “I love you dearly, and I intend to 
make you a famous physician. That is a profession which I like and 
which depends much on me. Here is all you have to do to become 
wealthy and renowned. Whenever you are summoned to attend a patient, 
if the illness is serious, you shall see me present. If I be at the foot of 
the bed, say boldly that you will be responsible for the cure; and you will 
then make the patient swallow the extract of a certain little herb which I 
will show you presently. Nothing more will be necessary for an effectual 
recovery. But if I am at the head of the bed, it is a sign that the patient 
belongs to me. In that case you will say: ‘He is past hope; this patient 
will infallibly die.’ Thus you shall obtain great renown.” 

Death then showed his god-son how to discover the balsamic herb of 
which he had spoken and went away, cautioning him never to forget the 
instructions he had just heard. 

In a short time the young man became the most famous physician in the 
world. He had, it was said, only to give a glance at the patient, in order 
to be able to tell with certainty whether he was to live or die. 

His services, as may be supposed, were in the greatest demand. Peo- 
ple came to consult him from the most distant countries, and he had soon 
acquired so much wealth that he enriched all his numerous relations. 

It happened that the king of the country fell sick. The Physician of 
Kozma was sent for immediately. But as soon as he entered the cham- 
ber, he saw to his great sorrow his god-father, Death, standing at the 
head of the royal couch. The sick man was then irrecoverably lost. 
However, the young doctor thought that if, for the sake of saving so good 
a king, he played a little trick on his god-father, the latter might not be 
very angry. He might perhaps take into consideration the immense 
honor that would accrue to his god-son from such a transcendent cure as 
this. The plan then was immediately conceived and quickly executed. 
By the orders of the young doctor, the bed containing the king was turned 
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round so rapidly that in the twinkling of an eye Death found himself 
standing at the foot, and before he could recover his senses sufficiently to 
resume his place at the head, the patient had swallowed the healing balsam. 
The effect was instantaneous. The king rose up in perfect health, and 
immediately loaded his deiiverer with the highest dignities and the most 
costly presents. 

As the physician left the palace, he saw Death waiting for him with a 
very angry countenance. 

“T pardon you this time,” said he, restraining his rage; ‘I pardon you 
because I am your god-father. But remember, if you take away from me 
what is rightfully mine, it will be on yourself that the punishment shall 
fall!” 

Not long after this, the king’s daughter in her turn became extremely 
ill. The Physician of Kozma was absent. No one could cure her. The 
old king, her father, wept so much, according to the ancient chronicles, 
that he lost his sight. 

The doctor returned to the city just as the princess was on the point of 
death. It was proclaimed everywhere that whoever cured her should re- 
ceive her hand in marriage and the throne of which she was the heiress. 
The young man hurried to the palace. But, alas! there was Death stand- 
ing, grim and ghastly, at the head of the bed. 

“She is lost!” he cried, remembering the threats of his god-father. 
These terrible words threw the whole court into consternation. 

Remarking, however, the youth and beauty of the dying princess, and 
remembering the generous promises of her disconsolate parent, he expe- 
rienced a strong temptation to brave once more the fury of his fearful 
god-father. Youth is rash. Success renders us presumptuous. Regard- 
less then of the portentous expression shooting from the eyes of the tall, 
thin figure that looked at him so fixedly, he turned the little bed so sud- 
denly that Death again found himself at the foot before he was aware of 
what was done. At the same time by means of the healing balsam which 
the young man administered without the loss of a moment, the king’s 
daughter was completely restored. Death made a gesture of extreme 
rage and disappeared. 

But a few days after, when the doctor was receiving the congratulations 
of his friends on the glorious prize which he had won, his god-father sud- 
denly presented himself before him. 

“Follow me!” he whispered. 

And seizing him with his icy-cold hand, he led him through the sur- 
prised crowd—for no one but the young man saw the spectre. Death 
conducted him outside the city walls, and into the mountains, till they 
came at last to an immense cavern. Here, ranged along the walls in lines 
which the doctor thought beyond the power of man to number, blazed 
millions and millions of lamps of all shapes and sizes. Some were large 
and complete ; some small and frail; some half burned; some on the point 

42 Vou. V.—No. 7. 
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of being extinguished. At every moment some were quenched, and at 
every moment others burst out into flame.’ 

“Thou seest here,” said Death to his alarmed god-son, “thou seest here 
the lamps of the lives of men. They are all before thee. Those shining 
brightest and that seem complete animate children; those thou perceivest 
half consumed belong to mature years, and those on the point of being ex- 
tinguished are the flickering lamps of the aged. Some children, however, 
are possessed of only a very slender lamp, and when it is burned out they 
are mine. It is all strictly regulated. Thou shouldst not then have dis- 
turbed the order of fate. Thou art to be punished.” 

These words were spoken so severely, and the mouth whence they had 
proceeded looked so hard and merciless that the doctor felt his limbs trem- 
bling with terror. His teeth chattered while he said to Death: 

“O, my dear god-father, show me my lamp and protect it. I will never 
offend you again!” 

The spectre pointed his long bony finger at a lamp already expiring in 
its socket : 

“Look!” said he. 

The terror which had taken possession of the young man now redoubled. 

“O, dear god-father!” he exclaimed, falling on his knees, “light for 
me, I implore you, another lamp. Let your poor god-child enjoy a little 
more life; let him wed the princess, become king ” 

“T have not the power,” interrupted Death; “I am called the Just 
King; I cannot prolong your lamp, except at the expense of another; 
and that would be iniquity.” 

“O, my good, kind god-father!” again cried the young doctor in the 
most moving tones, “pour all that remains of my lamp on this new one 
that is not yet kindled; I will never disobey you again!” 

He looked so unhappy, he begged for his life in such a heart-rending 
manner, that even Death was affected. He took the new lamp in his left 
hand and the physician’s quivering luminary in his right. 

But alas! just as the new lamp touched the socket, the pale glimmering 
flame of the doctor’s lamp suddenly expired, and the young man fell at the 
feet of his terrible god-father, never to rise again. 

Death can destroy but cannot restore. 








WHAT | LIKE. 


I like my friends, my children, wife— 
The home they make so blest a spot; 
I like my fortune—ealling—li‘e— 
In every thing I like my lot: 
And feeling thus, my heart’s imbued 
With never-ceasing gratitude. 
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SILVA; orn, THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO. 


(Translated from the French.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We had spent three days at Bristol. The day before our departure, 
towards evening, Edmund was with his father and myself at a banker's. 
Whilst we were absorbed in our business affairs, a young man of handsome 
appearance, but whose haughty air betrayed vanity, accosted Edmund, and 
spoke with him some length of time. It was night when we quitted the 
bank, and Edmund was nowhere to be seen. 

Lord Walsingham was very uneasy, I much more so, when I recollected 
his interview with the stranger; frightful suspicions seized me, the infor- 
mation we received confirmed them; they told us that the young man 
who accompanied us, had left nearly an hour since with another, that 
they had a very warm political discussion, and bad both gone out very 
much excited. 

Lord Walsingham shuddered, he took the road towards the gate of the 
city nearest to us, uncertain whither to direct his steps. Near the gate 
he met Silva, who was going in the same direction; he stopped, seized 
his father’s hand, and said, ‘there is not a moment to lose, Edmund still 
lives, but he must leave the country. Follow his servant, I am going to 
send a carriage; oh, my father,” added he, ‘do not crush him, he is too 
unhappy !” 

Lord Walsingham was terrified, and followed the domestic without 
being able to answer Silva, who went back to the hotel. 

When we arrived at the turn of a litthe wood we found Edmund, 
wounded and covered with blood, leaning over his unhappy adversary, 
who seemed to us to be dead. Lord Walsingham raised up Edmund. 
Unfortunate child! have you dared to commit murder? O God, to what 
horrors have you reserved me. 

A deep groan escaped from the depths of Edmund’s soul. 

“ Let us only think of saving him,” I exclaimed, and drew him away. 

“No, abandon me, O my lord,” said he, in a tone of agony, and press- 
ing in his trembling hands one of his uncle’s, he said, ‘‘ deliver me up to 
justice, let me submit to my destiny, to expiate my crime; the son of 
Arthur will be happy to perish on the same scaffold, on which his father 
consummated the glorious sacrifice of his virtuous life !” 

Lord Walsingham unable to reply, pressed him to his heart, with a 
sentiment mingled with indignation, pity, and profound grief. 

The noise of a carriage startled us; it was Silva, he helped us to put 
his brother almost fainting in it. Henry supported him in his arms. 

“Go,” said Silva, “gain the port without delay, I will rejoin you after 
you will have written to me from Grove Castle.” He made a sign to the 
coachman to go. Lord Walsingham shook the hand of his son with 
nexpressible emotion. [ got in the carriage with him, to abandon hin 
at this frightful moment was impossible. We started; the motion of the 
carriage brought Edmund to himself; he suffered much.- 
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Before 9 o’clock in the evening we reached the port; a vessel was just 
about to sail, and it was the only one. Lord Walsingham decided to re- 
pair without delay to Grove Castle; we arrived there in about forty-eight 
hours, in the middle of the night, with our hearts breaking with anxiety 
about Edmund’s actual condition, and the consequences of the probable 
death of his unfortunate adversary. Mr. Moore gave him secretly all the 
cares his situation demanded, but Edmund himself was the greatest obsta- 
cle to be overcome; he recollected perfectly all that had occurred, his 
grief and despair augmented his fever, he tore the bandages from his 
spew, protesting that he would die, that he was no longer worthy to 
ive. 

Henry, who watched over him with the assiduity of the most tender 
father, assumed at once a severe and determined countenance. “I 
know very well, Lord Edmund,” said he, “that you are unworthy of our 
cares and of my affection, the consideration of your soul is the only mo- 
tive that influences us, this soul redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, and which you would have lost; for its sake alone, have I not for- 
saken you; but if it be true, that you feel your faults, and are over- 
whelmed by them, submit humbly to him who calls you his son, obey him, 
and suffer all the remedies required to savé your life, which is necessary 
to you, that you may expiate a crime, for which your true friends can 
never console themselves ”’ 

Edmund answered only by a sad silence; but from that moment, his 
meekness never failed ; he took without murmuring the most disagreeable 
remedies, suffered without complaining the most severe operations, and 
manifested in the midst of the most violent pains, a peace that never left 
him. As soon as his situation became more tranquil, he pondered in his 
mind the extent of his fault. 

He then asked for Mr. Kennelly, and shed many tears. This estimable 
friend who had become so necessary to him, came immediately to rejoin 
us, Silva having apprised him of everything. 

His presence revived the bitter regrets, confusion, grief, and likewise 
the courage of the young Marquis of Rosline. When he became more 
collected and capable of expressing himself, he informed us, that his 
gteat resemblance to his father, had struck the young stranger, who 
addressed him at the bank ; that as soon as he remarked this, he spoke of 
the Queen of Scots and her adherents, and particularly of Arthur of Ros- 
line, that he had not sufficient greatness of soul to despise his sarcasms, 
nor command over himself to conquer his resentment, which had cost the 
life of him who had provoked him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Sitva, immediately after our departure, went himself to procure assist- 
ance for the young stranger, who lay motionless in the place where the 
duel was fought. He was recognized as the young Emil of Tudor, the 
only scion of a branch of this beautiful name, then nearly extinct. He 
had him transplanted to Tudor Hall, his castle, situated at a short distance. 
Tudor Hall is a vast and magnificent structure, its extensive parks, gar- 
dens and woods make it a very agreeable residence: a great number of 
domestics came out to meet the litter on which the young lord was placed. 
Silva inquired whether he had any relation at the castle; an old servant 
who appeared to have the superintendence of the others, informed him 
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that for the last ten months when he became of age, he had lived entirely 
alone, that nevertheless, a distant relation of his, the marchioness of 
Montrose, came sometimes to Tudor Hall, but at this moment she was 
in London. 

Silva observed with surprise the indifference with which the young 
Count was received in so deplorable a condition. Having decided not 
to leave him, ire announced himself as his best friend, and sent for the 
most celebrated physicians and surgeons of Bristol. Learning that Emil 
was a Protestant, he contented himself with bestowing on him the atten- 
tions necessary for the preservation of his life. 

Willoughby, the old servant and steward of the castle, who alone had 
answered Silva’s questions, appeared also to be the only one of his people 
who was concerned at his danger—he had been in the service of the 
family forty years, had seen Emil born, and loved and respected him as a 
faithful servant should do. He was delighted at the cares Silva was dis- 
posed to take of his young master, and was eager to second them. 

The latter gave himself no trouble about having an apartment, and 
placed himself near Emil's bed, whom he was resolved not to leave until 
he would either die or recover. The physicians said he lived still, but 
they could promise nothing. He was twelve hours insensible ; at last he 
opened his eyes and shut them again immediately. Silva continued to 
watch and serve him as the most devoted friend ; his gentleness, prevent- 
ing care, and his modesty had gained all the servants without him being 
aware of it; he always praised the cares of others, and performed the 
most painful tasks himself; being accustomed to nurse the sick, he ac- 
quitted himself of it with a delicacy and an address that charmed the 
physicians. They had prepared a chamber for the surgeon, so that he 
might be near Emil in case of the least danger. He passed the first 
nights without going to bed, and almost without quitting the young 
count; the latter had recovered his consciousness; but was extremely 
weak and unable to speak. Being wounded in the right shoulder and 
left wrist he could not move. 

This last wound was very dangerous, because the artery was broken ; 
the surgeon declared after having bandaged it, that if the blood began to 
flow again, at whatever hour night or day, he must be called, if not Emil 
would die. 

Silva recommended the nurses to pay great attention; he depended, 
however, only on himself. Emil was tranquil until two o'clock in the 
morning, when he felt his hand bathed in blood; the knowledge of his 
danger could not give him strength to call for help. 

He had two nurses, one was asleep, the other whilst reading, became 
a litle drowsy. A feeble groan of Emil was heard by neither; but Silva, 
who was kneeling in prayer behind the curtain of his bed, had his eyes 
fixed on the wound: seeing the linen stained with blood, he sprung up like 
lightning, and ran for the surgeon who came in time to stop the blood. 

“ Your friend,’’ said he to Silva, ‘‘ owes you his life.” 

The young Count of Tudor not being able to express himself, looked 
languidly and gratefully on Silva; his strength returned in a few days; 
but the fever coming on unexpectedly and his naturally violent disposi- 
tion, caused the most lively apprehension. He refused at times every 
thing offered to him, and complained bitterly that he was surrounded by 
enemies, and spoke with fury of the son of the Marquis of Rosline, from 
which Silva thought, that in his anger, the imprudent Edmund had pro- 
bably named himself. 
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CHAPTER X. 


In the midst of these strange cares, Silva, forgetting neither his father 
nor his cousin, sent for Mr. Kennelly who was still at Bristol, to come 
to Tudor Hall. He came to the parlor to speak to him, and related all 
that had happened—not daring to write it to him—earnestly entreating 
him to repair to Grove Castle, where without doubt Lord Walsingham 
would direct his letters. Mr. Kennelly promised to give him news of his 
father and of us, without entering into any details that could compromise 
Edmund ; he praised his care of Emil, and begged him to continue to 
conceal his family name, which he had done until then: on leaving him 
he said in the presence of the people of the castle: 

“ Adieu, my lord! as soon as the condition of your young friend will 
permit it, return to us, and take care of your health; this is all I recom- 
mend to you.” 

The servants had already guessed that Silva was of distinguished rank; 
the title which Mr. Kennelly designedly gave him confirmed their suspi- 
cions, and redoubled the esteem with which his assiduous and disinter- 
ested care of their young master had inspired them. 

Silva alone had any control over the impetuous character of the Count 
of Tudor. In his greatest transports of violence, he calmed and con- 
soled him; and tasting before him the drinks ordered for him, he reassured 
his imagination, impressed with the idea that they wished to poison him, 
and induced him to take all that the physicians prescribed. There were 
three of them and they agreed very badly ; they had first proposed ampu- 
tation of the left hand of Emil, the bone of the wrist appeared to be 
injured, but the young count absolutely refused to submit to it; from this 
time one of the physicians hoped to cure him without having recourse to 
so severe a remedy, the two others persisted in their first opinion. They 
were daily expecting the arrival of the Marchioness of Montrose or her 
brother-in-law, a very distant relation of Emil, but who having been his 
guardian, it was thought he would have some influence over him. The 
malady increasing, the physicians resolved to save his life by sacrificing 
his left hand—the one who had hopes of saving him without an opera- 
tion did not dare to interfere in so delicate an affair, Silva alone, who 
knew the will of his friend, dared to oppose this design. They deter- 
mined meanwhile to deceive Emil, but he suspected the subject of their 
secret conferences, and declared with hanghtiness that he did not intend 
to be massacred alive, and that he preferred the loss of his life to that 
of his hand. 

This anger irritated his wounds and inflamed his blood; Silva, greatly 
alarmed, fell upon his knees near him and besought him not to expose 
his life. He spoke to him earnestly and feelingly of eternity, death and 
judgment; no longer considering the same precautions necessary in 
speaking to Emil who was reckless of his situation, he profited by the 
liberty of which the relations of the young count might deprive him from 
one moment to another, and exposed to him without disguise his danger, 
and the risk of the indifference in which he appeared to be of the con- 
sequences of his death; he supplicated him at last with tears to grant to 
friendship what he refused to himself. 

“ Why,” said Emil with emotion, “‘ would you make me fear death, at 
the very moment in which I must resign myself to it? and why, above 
all, by so much devotedness, and by the charms of a friendship so disin- 
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terested and fascinating to my heart, make me bitterly regret the life 
which I am forced to sacrifice ?”’ 

In pronouncing these words Emil, with tears in his eyes, gave Silva a 
look expressive of profound sadness, affection and gratitude. 

“ Alone,” continued he, ‘ abandoned by all, deprived of support and 
protectors, I have but you in the world! Be then really my friend, defend 
me, and do not permit them to take advantage of my weakness to drench 
my last hours with sorrow and despair, by violent remedies which will 
not save my life.” 

Silva was greatly affected, and promised without hesitation to comply 
with his request; he wrote a note to Mr. Moore, which he sent by an 
extra carrier, to whom he promised a reward proportioned to his prompti- 
tude. He sent a few words to his friend informing him of Emil’s condi- 
tion, and requesting him to come to him immediately. Mr. Moore 
received the letter at Grove Castle; his attendance being no longer 
necessary to Edmund, who was convalescent, he communicated every 
thing to Lord Walsingham, who desired him to congratulate Silva on his 
conduct, and to tell him that he might prolong his stay at Tudor Hall as 
long as he wished, and he sent him at the same time a portfolio full of 
bank notes. Mr. Moore found Ewil in less suffering than he had feared ; 
he conferred with the three physicians, and agreed perfectly with the one 
attached to the castle, who had always hoped to restore Emil without the 
operation that he so much dreaded. Silva discharged the other two, and 
came to announce it to Emil, whose look expressed a sincere gratitude 
and joy. He declared that he was ready to suffer every thing to save his 
hand. Mr. Moore’s prescriptions and cares operated a speedy and sen- 
sible change in the condition of his young patient; he was very soon 
free from fever and out of danger. When his mind became more com- 
posed he testified anew his gratitude to Silva, begging him to watch over 
his house and not to leave him until his health was entirely reestablished. 
He saw also his overseer and ordered him to look upon Silva as himself. 

Three months had elapsed since the accident at Bristol; no relation or 
friend of Emil had given the least sign of remembrance: the frivolous 
companions of his pleasures had not even visited him, Silva alone acted 
towards him with the affection of a brother. He had remarked great 
disorder in the castle, and could any one wonder at it in the domains of 
a young man given up to dissipation of every description, and allowing 
every one to plunder and cheat him, and to vex his vassals according to 
terest or caprice, and without any fear that he would deign even to 
inquire about it. 

Silva determined to profit by the confidence and power that his friend 
gave him, to render him the service of restoring order and peace in Tudor 
Halland the dependencies of this vast castle. He took the steward 
aside, and told him in the first place to pay the physicians whom he had 
discharged; then he reproached him prudently and moderately on his 
conduct, told him to regulate his accounts and to put every thing in 
order, before his master’s convalescence, promising him on this condition 
hot to inform him of his prodigality and infidelity. The steward pro- 
mised much, and Silva intimated that if his situation was embarrassing, 
he would be assisted, provided he sincerely endeavored to regulate the 
affairs of the young count ia the best possible manner. He went after- 
waids to the farm houses and villages, received the complaints of those 
who had never been able to gain access to their master, rendered them 
Justice, and conierred particular benefits on the unfortunate; and con- 
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cealing his own liberality under the name of Emil, he left nothing un- 
done to render him beloved by his numerous vassals. 

He lived at Tudor Hall as at Grove Castle, dividing his leisure moments 
between prayer and visits to the village; he passed a great part of the 
day with Emil, allowing little time for sleep; he occupied the time he 
took from it in spiritual reading and prayer. 

At dawn of day he repaired to Mr. Moore’s room, heard and served 
his Mass; then awakening Emil and breakfasting with him, he chose this 
time to give him an account of the transactions of the preceding day, 
informing him of the wants of the poor peasants, the demands of the 
farmers, who had begged him to make their representations to Emil. 
The interest, the mildness and the feeling with which he pictured to the 
young count the condition of those whose cause he pleaded, and the 
charms with which benevolence embellishes fortune and power, insensi- 
bly penetrated the soul of his friend, and left on it the impressions with 
which he desired to make him familiar. 

Mr. Moore very soon announced to Emil that he was perfectly conva- 
lescent, but that his condition would require a long time and great care. 

Silva profited by this circumstance to have a more serious conversation 
with him, than those he had yet ventured to introduce. As soon as they 
were alone, he sat down near his bed: 

“ God be praised,” said he, ‘ we can now rejoice at your preservation. 
I hope, that after having seen death so near, you will attach a greater 
price to life, and if not for yourself, at least for your friends, you will 
observe the temperance which Mr. Moore exacts for your entire cure.” 

“ My friends,” replied Emil with a deep sigh, ‘to whom do you give 
this name ?” 

“T have the honor,” said Silva, smiling, “to be of the number, which 
is unknown to me.” j 

“They are not worthy of the name. Those whom I have called my 
friends, were bound to me by ties of pride and interest. One only ap- 
peared to me to be influenced by affection; Frederick, too, has forsaken 
me, even my relations.” 

“There is no solid attachment but what is established on principles of 
virtue and religion. Is the world formed for friends? Would it know 
how to appreciate them?’ Then after a moment’s silence: “*Of what 
religion are you, Emil?” added Silva. 

He could not have been ignorant of it, for since he came to Tudor 
Hall he had never seen his young friend practise any act of religion, and 
the danger of his situation had -not appeared to awaken the least senti- 
ment of religious belief. 

‘“«T was raised in the Anglican Church,” replied Emil with great indif- 
ference; “ but I confess to you, that were I to submit myself to the prac- 
tice of piety, I believe I would be a Catholic; but there is no danger.” 

‘No, certainly,” replied Silva, giving a different sense to this last 
phrase, “ there would be, on the contrary, very great danger in not think- 
ing seriously of the most certain means for the salvation of a soul, that 
must necessarily either be eternally happy or miserable, and truly we 
often labor more effectually for our happiness here below, even when we 
think we are sacrificing every thing for eternity; and seriously were you 
then so happy, my dear Emil, in the life that you led before our first in- 
terview ?” 

“* No, certainly, but do you believe that others are more so?” 
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“ Yes, and I think I can easily prove to you, that there exists a purer 
and more certain source of pleasures than yours.” 

« Ah! those of friendship,” replied Emil, quickly. ‘ You alone, in 
fact, can convince me of it, by giving me the sweet experience.” 

“Jt is true, but in friendship we must still depend on the individual 
that inspires it, and on all the circumstances that may deprive us of it, 
or change it in our regard, whilst, I wish to prove to you, that a man 
detached from every thing, throngh virtue, good works and religion, may 
be a thousand times more happy than all the slaves of the world, inde- 
pendent of the joys of friendship, and other legitimate ties to which God 
in his infinite goodness has attached permitted and momentary pleasures.” 

He then discovered to the Count of Tudor, with tender affection, all 
the disorders he had permitted to be introduced into his domains, the 
oppression of a great number of his vassals, injustice of others, how the 
daring of impunity had produced insubordination among the inferiors, 
the dejection of those who suffered from it without the hope of obtaining 
justice ; he represented to him how he had abridged his life by the intem- 
perance of his conduct, that he would be very soon drawn into excesses 
of dissipation and intemperance from which his youth until now had pre- 
served him, if he did not guard against them, by putting immediate re- 
strictions on himself; for the providence who had watched over Emil, 
had preserved in him, as if by miracle, a great purity of manners in the 
midst of revelling, profane pleasures, and the most dangerous companies. 
Silva endeavored to make him appreciate this inestimable blessing ; after- 
terwards he drew the picture of a young lord whose conduct made him 
the father and benefactor of his vassals, the veneration of his friends, and 
the example of society. He was far from suspecting that he had painted 
his own picture in the portrait he had sketched. 

Emil was deeply moved by this interview; he entered into himself, and 
began to believe that he could found his future happiness on other plans, 
and his glance into the future opened quite a new perspective. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue evening of the day on which this conversation took place, Emil 
received a visit from Mr. Brendfort, parson of the presbytery; he spoke 
to him with a kindness and politeness to which the latter being little ac- 
customed was much pleased; he was a man of about fifiy years old, a 
widower with several small children. His parish was all his support; 
interest and ambition had separated him from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and a train of disgraces and blighted hopes, had not enlightened him. 
He had dragged out an obscure life, embittered by remorse; and he 
seemed to wish to avenge himself for the evil he himself had committed 
in renouncing his faith and eternal recompense, by an inveterate hatred 
against Catholics. 

Mr. Moore, who had known him ten years before whilst he was still a 
Catholic, was surprised to find him a presbyterian: he himself was not 
a little mortified to meet unexpectedly a witness of his apostacy; they 
saluted each other coldly. 

“Since the last ten years, Mr. Brendfort,”’ said Mr. Moore, “ it appears 
to me great changes have been made in our destinies.” 

‘We have each chosen the part that he believed the best: it is what 
every one should do,” replied he bluntly. 
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Then he spoke with the physician of Tudor; afier which, he asked if 
he could remain alone with Emil. Mr. Moore went out; the young 
count begged Silva not to leave him, and told Mr. Brendfort to speak ; 
the latter apprised him that he had come to announce the arrival of the 
Marchioness of Montrose, and observed that his state being better, it was 
proper that on the arrival of this lady there should be no longer any 
strangers at the castle; he alluded to Silva and Mr. Moore. Emil quickly 
interrupted him, and with his usual haughtiness and vivacity : 

“T trouble myself very little about the Marchioness of Montrose; she 
forgot me when I had a right to expect proofs of her pretended affection, 
1 will always receive her politely; but I am in my own house, and it is 
not she that will ever influence me with regard to my connexions, my 
society, or my conduct.” 

“ But still,”’ persisted Mr. Brendfort, ‘‘ this Mr. Moore who is attending 
you is no longer a physician, he affects this profession to conceal his 
proscribed character, persecuted by the state; in fact he is a Roman 
Catholic priest.” 

“It is possible. I have not asked you for information on the subject, 
and I dispense you with it; I have made no examination on those pre- 
sented to me by the best friend I have, and whom I love best upon earth. 
Mr. Moore has saved my life aud more than life.” 

Emil’s ill temper excited that of Mr. Brendfort still more. 

**T have notaing more to add,” scarcely concealing his spite, “ if once 
the papists ingratiate themselves in your favor, my lord, I can no longer 
present the advices which your youth and my affection would engage me 
to offer.” 

“ You would be furious against them,” said the young lord, laughing. 
* All I can answer is, that if I should ever be made a Catholic, I would 
act in such a manner, that my former adherents should only peceive it by 
a favorable change towards them. Go, Mr. Brendfort, believe me, com- 
pose your sermons quietly, and when you take Christian charity for your 
text, begin your preaching by example.” 

The parson, not daring to reply, bowed and went out, very much irri- 
tated. Silva, who had retired to the window, came back to Emil, who 
related to him all he knew of Mr. Brendfort. 

“He is very much to be pitied,” said the latter, with a profound sigh. 
“It is the greatest, in fact the only misfortune which ought to affect us 
here below, the loss of the grace of God, ‘ good conscience and faith!” 

“IT confess to you my dear Silva,” replied Emil with emotion, “that I 
have scarcely either faith or religion, it belongs to you to render me what 
you wish for my happiness. I have no longer any wish but to be united 
to you in sentiment and opinion, provided, that you do not yet leave me. 
Are you not the son of the Count of Walsingham?” 

“ Walsingham is the name of my father,” replied Silva; “he permits 
me to prolong my sojourn here as long as you can desire.” 

At this moment Mr. Moore re-entered. 

‘You have been a Protestant, Mr. Moore ?”’ asked Emil. 

“ Yes, my lord, but I have discovered the truth. I am happily to-day 
a Roman Catholic.” 

“ And more still?” 

Mr. Moore smiled. ‘I am an ecclesiastic—that is true.” 

“ You conceal it?” 

« Not always, but only when the occasion presents itself of producing 
more fruits, and inspiring the reformed with less diffidence, to whom I 
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may be useful as a physician. In the violence of persecution, I have 
made use of my profession of a physician to avoid being expatriated.” 

“ Did they take your testimony without examination ?” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, | would not have given it contrary to truth, ond 
the love of a passing life could not have induced me to deny my religion. 
But they have left me in peace since I left the prison, where I was con- 
fined some months.” 

« And notwithstanding your prudence, you confide in me?” 

Mr. Moore shook Emil’s hand. “I know, my lord, that though a very 
ardent partisan of Elizabeth, you have honor, and at heart you do not 
hate Catholics; besides, what evil have I done, what could I fear from a 
just man, whom I have not offended ?” 

Emil smiled, and this conversation augmented very much his esteem 
for Mr. Moore. 

A few days after, the young count apprised Silva that he had just de- 
posed Mr. Brendfort from his parish, and sent him away. His friend 
represented to him with gentleness, that he had acted too precipitately, 
and reduced this father of a family to despair, whilst by your benefits you 
might have induced him to become what you could desire a pastor of the 
village to be. Emil was inflexible, and absolutely refused to do any thing 
Silva proposed to indemnity Mr. Brendfort. The latter insisted no longer, 
but afier having communicated his project to Mr. Moore, he wrote the 
same day to Lord Walsingham, aud requested him to appoint Mr. Brend- 
fort mayor of Grove Castle, for which Mr. Billingham sought some one, 
as his yreat age no longer permitted him to fill the office. He added to 
his letter a note for Edmund, to whom he opened his mind more fully 
respecting Mr. Brendfort, charging him to visit him frequently, attract 
him by benefits, and to neglect nothing to bring him back to the bosom 
of the church he had abandoned. 

He soon received a favorable answer, and went himself to the house 
of the pastor. The eldest of his children, about nine years old, received 
him; his father had gone out; Silva caressed him and his brothers affec- 
tionately, and waited for Mr. Brendfort, who returned a short time after. 

“ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I have learned with much pain, that you are to Jeave 
the presbytery; but God, who directs all things, knows how to return to 
us on one side, what he takes from us on the other. The place of mayor 
of the village near Oxford is vacant, you have already filled this office 
with honor nearly three years, you are named for it to-day; it is at Grove 
Castle: a house agreeably situated, and more considerable emoluments 
than your presbytery yields, are offered to you. Believe me, accept them, 
renounce the teaching of error, be just, honorable and charitable, and the 
benedictions of heaven will fall upon your children.” 

Mr. Brendfort was enchanted, not knowing Silva, of whom he had had 
only a glance in the evening at the castle of Emil; he asked, who was 
serving him with so much zeal ? . 

“It is Mr. Moore,” replied Silva, “he is the physician at Grove Castle; 
he has requested some one to write on the subject to Lord Walsingham, 
who has complied with his wishes, and in all circumstances you will find 
in him a friend ready to serve you.” 

Silva then, without making himself known, left Mr. Brendfort, and 
gave without his seeing him, to his eldest son, a note of twenty guineas, 
to aid him in defraying the expenses necessary for his journey; he then 
returned to Tudor Hall, giving an account of his visit to no one but Mr. 
Moore. 
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A short time after, the arrival of the Marchioness of Montrose brought 
great changes in the castle. She was a widow with two children: Au- 
gustus, the elder, was a little younger than Emil, and her daughter Su- 
sanna was near fifteen. She announced that she had come herself to 
take care of her relation, and that she would no longer permit a stranger 
to perform the duties which belonged to her. 

“Ts it then possible,” said she to the young lord, ‘‘ that we have been 
apprised of your accident so late, and precisely at the time that my daugh- 
ter was attacked with a malignant fever which nailed me to Montrose, 
whil-t my heart hastened a thousand times to Tudor Hail ?” 

The vivid color which suffused the countenance of the ingenuous Su- 
sanna, who was in every respect an entirely different character from her 
mother, would have sufficed to discover to Emil the lie, if he had known 
less of the artifices of the ambitious marchioness; he received also very 
coldly the affected demonstrations of tenderness with which she over- 
whelmed him. 

“*T have not been abandoned,” said he. ‘ My best friend has bestowed 
cares upon me, that I could scarcely have expected from a brother.” 

‘‘Your best friends,” said the marchioness, vehemently, “were far 
from you.” 

Emil invited her to rest herself, and added: ‘‘ Lord Silva, who has had 
the kindness to take care of my house, has given the necessary orders, 
Your apartments are ready. He is a second myself,’ continued Emil, 
with warmth, ‘‘I could never express what I owe him.” 

‘You owe nothing to your friends; to serve you is an enjoyment” — 

“Tt is a flattering compliment from you, cousin,” replied the young 
Jord, smiling, ‘and the conduct of Lord Silva in my regard would induce 
me to credit it.” 

The marchioness left him at length; Emil longed to be alone with Silva; 
making him first promise not to leave him; but the latter observed, that 
being nearly convalescent, it was not proper that his people should re- 
ceive the orders of a stranger, particularly whilst his relative was at Tudor 
Hall. 

‘*T do not choose, nevertheless,” said Emil, quickly, ‘‘ that she should 
take authority here —”’ 

** You can avoid it by acting yourself; but above all, if you love me,” 
continued Silva, with a deep sigh, “ you will not abandon the intention 
you have of giving yourself sincerely to the love of God, and of fulfilling 
in the midst of the world the sacred duties which he imposes on you.” 

*T abandon it? Never! It is my dearest wish; we will steal away to- 
gether from the importunate society of the marchioness, and assembled 
with Mr. Moore, we will treat of this subject particularly.” 


To be continued, 
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SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VIT&. 


Two Views or tat Wortp.—It is hard to live in a place and avoid the spirit of it. 
It is hard to live in the world and avoid worldliness. Yet this is what we must do. 
The world we cannot leave till God summons us; but worldliness, which is the spirit 
of the world, should not be allowed to infect us. As the smell of fire had not passed 
upon the garments of the three children in the burning fiery furnace, so must the odor 
of worldliness not pass upon our souls. But to avoid worldliness, no help is more 
efficacious, than having a right and fixed view of the world. 

There are two views of the world, which Christians may take, two which are actually 
taken by those who are striving to serve God and love him purely ..... Some take a 
gloomy view of the world. To them every thing is danger; for there is sin every 
where. All its roses have thorns under their leaves. There is a curse upon every 
thing belonging to it. Its joys are other forms of melancholy. Its sunshine is a mock- 
ery: its beautiful scenery a deceit; the smoothness of its domestic affections a snare. 
We have no right to smile at any thing. The world is so dark that it is a partial eclipse 
of God. If the present is miserable, let us delay upon it;-for in misery we shall find 
food for our souls. If it is joyous, let us rush from it into the forebodings of a future, 
when all this world and the fashion of it shall be burned up with fire. Let us speak 
low, lest the devil hear us, and use his knowledge to our destruction. Let us live as the 
ancient monarchs, in daily fear of poison in every dish...... 

The other view is the very opposite of all this. It is a brighter view. Those who 
take it see all creation lying before them with the lustre of God’s benediction on it. It 
is the earth on which Jesus was born and where Mary lived. They marvel at the 
number of exquisite pleasures with which it is strewn, so very few of which compara- 
tively are sins. The innocent attachments of earthly love are to such men helps to love 
God better. Natural beauty supernaturalizes their minds. The sunshine makes them 
better men. God’s perfections are every where written in hieroglyphics over the world. 
Kindness is so abundant, nobility of heart so plentiful, the joys so pure, yet so attract- 
ive, the success of the gospel so infinitely consoling, all things, in fact, so much better 
on trial than they seemed, that the world appears a happy place, and missing but a little, 
so little that it is sad to think, of being a holy place also; holy from the very abundance 
of its pure happiness. 

At every turn there are radiant fountains of joy leaping up to meet us. Each day, 
like the cystus, has a thousand new blossoms to show: it lays them down when even 
comes, and the next morning it has as gay a show of flowers as ever. Even adverse 
things are wonderfully tempered in the present, while in the past have such a pathetic 
golden light upon them that the memory of them is one of our best treasures, and we 
would not for worlds not have suffered them; and, as to any evil in the future, there is 
such an inextinguishable light of joy within us, that we simply disbelieve it. The 
clouds fly before us as we go. Music sounds around our path. 

St. Bernard may be called the prophet of the first view, St. Francis of Sales of the 
second. The first seems more safe for human presumption: the second more cheering 
to discouragement. The one leads through holy fear to love; the other through holy 
love to fear. The one disenchants more from the world; the other enchants us more 
with God. The one subdues; the other gives elasticity. The one seems more admo- 
nitory to man; the other more honorable to God. Both can make saints...... The 
great thing is, whichever view we take, to have it clearly before us and keep to it con- 
sistently, because of the irresistible influence which these views exercise upon the spiri- 
tual life... . . The grand thing is to turn it all to God, and begin straightway to manu- 
facture heavenly love both out of our darkness and our light. 

Father Faber.— Creator and the Creature. 
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Tue City or Venice.—The following interesting descriptions of some of the public 
buildings in Venice is taken from a letter written by R. ©. Murphy, Esq., U. S. Consul 
at Shanghai, to The States, a Washington paper: 

The Churches in Venice.—We went to the Cathedral San Marco; originally but the 
ducal chapel, begun in 828, finished in 1111, and in 1807 increased to a cathedral. Its 
form is that of the Greek cross, the centre covered by a large dome, as are the arms of 
the cross by smaller domes, so that the roof is entirely without wood, Colonnades and 
arches separate the nave from the aisle into four compartments, and sustain galleries 
above. More than 500 pillars of exquisite workmanship, and chiefly of Grecian mar- 
ble, enter into its construction; every ship returning from Greece to Venice being com- 
pelled to bring marble for the building as part cargo. The ceilings and most of the 
walls are of the most exquisite mosaic; verd antique, serpentine, perphyry, and various 
other marbles, adorn some pillar, nave, or arch; even the floors are raised like rich car- 
peting. But the mosaic of the ceiling is wonderful; the ‘* Last Judgment,”’ in small 
pieces of glass, covered with very heavy gilt, and so placed as to bring out the subject 
as perfectly as oil and canvas would do it. 

The churches of Venice are generally fine, and no city has so many in proportion to 
its inhabitants—it having been the policy of the Republic that each islet should have its 
own church. One of the oldest and most remarkable is that of San Giovanni e Paolo, 
having been commenced in 1246 and finished in 1390. It is replete with works of art, 
Its bas-reliefs in wood are famous, and it rejvices in the possession of Titian’s “St. 
Peter Martyr’’—in rank the third masterpiece of painting in the world. Here, too, are 
Raphael’s ** Transfiguration,”’ and Dominichino’s ** Communion of St. Jerome.” 

The Cathedral Salvatori has Titian’s ‘* Transfiguration,’ and Bellini’s ** Madonna 
and Child.”’ St. Rocco possesses the labors of Tintorretto’s pencil for eighteen years— 
the ‘* Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,’’ ‘* Last Supper,’’ ** Resurrection,”’ ** Annun- 
ciation,”’ and ‘* Massacre of the Innocents.’ Over the door hangs his portrait by him- 
self, at 66 years of age; in the hall is the ‘* Crucifixion’’—his chef d’euvre. Here they 
have, also, the ** Annunciation” of Titian. 

The finest works of art in Venice are contained in the Academy of Arts, founded by 
Napoleon: hundreds of rare paintings, and some fine specimens from Canova, whose 
hand and chisel are over the chair in the hall of meeting. 

The Clock Tower—The Clock Tower is remarkable; the clock keeps double time, 
marked by two Moors of bronze, who strike the bell; yet the machinery is over three 
hundred years old. Near the Mole stand the two famous marble columns brought 
from the Holy Land in 1127; one surmounted by a bronze lion of St. Mark, the other 
by the statue of St. Theodore, the patron of the Republic. Pigeons come daily here 
to feed at two o’clock; the penalty is death to kill them, as tradition says a pigeon once 
saved the Republic by taking a letter. The Campanile, or Bell Tower of San Marco, 
is 323 feet high, and commands a splendid view. The ascent is by an inclined plane, 
up which Napoleon, as F said before, rode on horseback. The angel on top is a wea- 
ther-cock, 30 feet high. 

The Library.—The library has some treasures of MSS.—as the original ‘ Cicero ad 
Famitiares”’ and Marco Poto’s will. The magnificent great hall, completed in 1334, 176 
feet long, 85 broad, and 51 high, was painted by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and 
Bellini, whose works, still unimpaired, are proud relics of the former grandeur and 
opulence of the republic. The ‘ Paradise” of Tintoretto is the largest painting in the 
world: 85 feet wide, 34 high; its hundred heads are ali studies. The portraits of the 
72 Doges finish the top of the wall. The ceilings are very rich in gilding and painting. 


Tae Martyrpom or a Priest in Cuina.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, writing irom on board the U.S. ship Levant, harbor of Hong-Kong, March 2, 
gives the following particulars of the cruel sufferings and death of M. Chapdelaine, 
Catholic missionary in China: 

M. Auguste de Chapdelaine, of La Rochelle, a Catholic missionary, left Hong in 
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October, 1853, for the province of Kwang-Si, and in two years had made two hundred 
converts, when the persecution arose that terminated his ministry. A young neophyte, 
married to a heathen wife, unfortunately quarrelled with her, and woman-like she com- 
plained of him to her father and mother. They carried the matter to the Mandarin, 
asserting that the Christian religion was false, that its sectaries were magicians, and that 
the stranger at their head had come among them only to excite them to revolt against 
the government. On the 19th of the first moon (February 24th, 1856), the Mandarin 
ordered the chiefs of the militia to surround the Christian settlement of Yao Chan, 
which was three miles from the residence of M. Chapdelaine. In certain parts of 
Kwang-Si, the subaltern satellites are chosen indiscriminately from the people, and as 
may be expected, they exercise their ephemeral power in the most brutal manner. 
Such a set went to Yao-Chan and made fifty prisoners, robbing as well as maltreating 
them. Among the Christians was a young widow, named Agnes Tsaon Kong, who 
had been educated by the missionaries, and sent by M. Eyons from Kwei Chan to 
assist the new priest in his labors among the females. Another named Laurent Pe-Mon 
escaped and joined his pastor, who has accepted an asylum in the house of a celebrated 
Christian scholar named Lo Kongye. While here, five or six women, carrying chil- 
dren, came to the priest, asking him what they should do.* Afraid alone, to try the 
effect of their tears on the Mandarin, Laurent volunteered to conduct them to the tribu- 
nal,and for his gallantry was rewarded by seeing his charges imprisoned, himself 
receiving a severe beating in addition. 

Father Chapdelaine was next arrested at Silinghien, along with two young converts; 
one of them the second son of his host, Lo-kong-ye, whose decoration of a ball pro- 
tected his own person and property. 

At the prison, they found Pe Mon and the Christian women, and on the same even- 
ing the prisoners from Yao-Chan arrived. It is said that the entire party were encour- 
aged in their faith, by seeing in the heavens above them a glittering crown, with a 
beautiful cross shining in its midst; and this miracle, which was also witnessed by the 
pagans, was by them attributed to magic. 

On the 26th of February Laurent was examined, and remaining true to his religion, 
although a novice and but five days baptized, was beheaded. The young Agnes was 
next questioned. She was accused among other things, of being the mistress of the 
priest, and refusing to renounce her belief, was directed to select the manner of her 
death. Desiring to undergo the same punishment as her pastor, she was confined in 
the cage, and died in four days M_ Chapdelaine was likewise examined, and ordered 
to receive one hundred blows with a bamboo on his face, thus breaking his jaw, and 
preventing him from speaking, and afterwards three hundred on his back. Although 
thrown so mutilated into his prison, a mere mass of mangled flesh, another miracle is 
said to have been enacted in his person, for the benefit of the true believers, for, not- 
withstanding his condition, he arose and walked and talked to the crowd outside. On 
the 27:h he was subjected to the torture of the “iron chain,’ being suspended by the 
long queue, into which as a Chinaman he had gatnered his hair, and compelled to kneel 
all day on heavy iron chains, On the 28th, he was confined in the “ cage.’’ This in- 
strument of torture, which is about four feet and a half high, is so suspended that two 
of the upper bars embrace the victim about the neck while his legs protrude through 
the bottom, his toes merely touching the ground. Thus the weight of the body is sup- 
ported by the jaws—all food is denied, but care taken that sufficient fresh air reach the 
sufferer to prevent him from immediately suffocating. During the nigh: an extraordi- 
nary noise was heard in the enge, and lest he might not die at all, the poor priest was 
removed from his confinement and beheaded. 


Tue Grave.—Oh, the grave! the grave! It buries every error, covers every defect, 
extinguishes every resentment. From its peaceful bosom springs none but fond regrets 
and recollections; who can look down upon the grave of even an enemy, and not feel a 
compunctious throb, that he ever should have warred with the poor handful of earth 
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that lies mouldering before him! But the grave of those we love—what a place for 
meditation! Then it is we call up in long review the whole history of virtue and gen. 
tleness, and the thousand endearments lavished on us almost unheeded in the daily 
course of intimacy—then it is we dwell upon the tenderness of the parting scene; the 
bed of death, with all its noiseless attendance, its mute watchful assiduities; the last 
testimonies of expiring love; the feeble fluttering. Oh! how thrilling is the pressure of 
the hand, the fond look of the glancing eye, turning upon us even from the threshold 
of existence, the faint, faltering accents struggling in death to give more assurance of 
affection. Aye, go to the grave of buried love and meditate. There settle the account 
with thy conscience of every past endearment, unregarded, of that departed being, who 
never—never—can return to be soothed by contrition! If thou art_a child, and hast 
ever added a sorrow to the soul or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate 
parent—if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the.fond bosom that ventured 
its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth— 
if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that 
generously confided in thee—if thou art a lover, and hast given one unmerited pang to 
the true heart that now lies cold and still beneath thy feet—then be sure that every un- 
kind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle action will come thronging back up- 
on thy memory, and knock dolefully at thy soul—then be sure that thou lie down sor- 
rowing and repentant on the grave and utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing 
tear, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. Irving. 


Tue Wire.—She who sleeps upon my heart 

Was the first to win it; 

She who dreams upon my breast 
Ever reigns within it. 

She who kisses oft my lips, 
Wakes their warmest blessing; ~ 

She who rests within my arms 
Feels their closest pressing. 


Other days than these shall come, 
Days that may be dreary— 

Other hours shall greet us yet, 
Hours that may be weary; 

Still this heart shall be thy throne, 
Still this breast shall be thy pillow; 

Still these lips shall meet thine oft 
As billow meeteth billow. 


Sleep, then, on my happy heart, 
Since thy love hath won it— 
Dream, then, on my loyal breast, 
None but thou has done it; 
And when age our bloom shall change, 
With its wintry weather, 
May we in the self-same grave 
Sleep and dream together. 


Epitaph on A Money Lenper.— 
Here lies old thirty-five per cent, 
The more he made, the more he lent; 
The more he got, the more he craved; 
The more he made, the more he shaved; 
Good Heavens! can such a soul be saved! 


Ir you saw a large fire, what literary men’s names would you use in expressing sur- 
prise? Dickens! Howitt! Burns! 
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Review or Current LIvERATURE. 


1. A Live or rue Rr. Rev. Epwarp Maatwn, Coadjutor Bishop of Derry, with Se- 
lections from his Correspondence. By Thomas D’Arcy McGee, author of ** A His- 
tory of the Attempts to establish the Reformation in Ireland,’’ Discourses on ‘“ The 
Catholic History of North America,’’ “ The Irish Settlers in America,” &c. New 
York: P. O’Shea. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The late gifted and devoted Bishop of Derry has found an historian in one, who in 
his own honorable sphere of duty has shown, for years past, hardly less love for the 
cause of God and Truth, and not less courage in meeting its adversaries wherever they 
may be found. Such men as the author of this interesting memoir deserve the respect 
of both clergy and laity; and they will receive it, if genuine worth and talent and 
learning and priest-like zeal for the honor of the Church and the well-being of their 
fellows can entitle any man to receive it. 

Dr. Maginn is one of the many Bishops of whom Ireland may well be proud. 
Though his sun went down while it was yet day, his name is forever written on that 
best of monuments—the hearts of his countrymen. In the language of Mr. McGee: 
“ His public spirit, his moral courage, his thorough identity with the country, his fer- 
vid eloquence, his unwearied industry, his application to details, made him, in some 
sort, the judge and legislator of his people. His external influence was limited by his 
enjoyment of the episcopal dignity to three short years. Yet in these three years he 
undoubtedly did arduous and honorable things, never sparing mind or body, purse or 
person, where duty called or conscience pointed. In the prime and height of his life, 
he sank suddenly into the grave, lamented by his own nation, and regretted by all those 
throughout Christendom who take any interest in the Catholic affairs of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’’ 

Such is the Bishop whose life this volume presents to us—a bright and shining light 
in the Church of God while on earth; an example and encouragement now that he has 
gone to the reward of his labors. Not without reason, may those at least for whom 
he lived and for whom he died, say of their beloved pastor, protector and guide: ‘*No- 
men tuum et memoriale tuum favus distillans in labiis captiverum: mel et lac sub lingua 
eorum, qui Tui memoria delectantur.’’ In the production of this memoir, Mr. McGee 
has added another wreath to his fame—has given another proof of his well-known 
talent, industry and patriotism, and bound still more closely to him many a manly 
heart that will re-echo our greeting: 

To thee no star be dark! 


Both heaven and earth 
*Friend thee forever! 


2. Excerpra ex Rirvart Romano, editio altera. Baltimori: Apud Joannem Murphy 

et Socios 

Weare happy to announce that the third edition of the small Ritual has appeared. 
It contains, in addition to the former, some short extracts from the instructions given 
in the Roman Ritual, as also the form for baptizing adults. Converts from the sects 
usually receive a conditional baptism, unless satisfactory proof be at hand of the va- 
lidity of the baptism already received by them, which is chiefly doubtful on account of 
the slight application of the water. In these conditional baptisms it is not usual to 
supply the ceremonies, although the Roman Ritual recommends that they be supplied, 
unless the Bishop thinks otherwise, which discretionary power induced Dr. Carroll to 
direct their omission. In baptizing adults, the psalms and prayers in the beginning are 
left somewhat to the discretion of the priest, by the Rubric: ** Si temporis ratio ferat.’’ 
In the appendix will be found a form for celebrating mixed marriages, which, though 
brief and simple, will give them at least something more of solemnity than they have 
hitherto had, especially if the exhortation be made, as suggested. Some may regret 
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that various benedictions and rites are not added, but the liberty of the compiler was 
restricted by the Rule of the Index, which forbids all additions to the Roman Ritual 
made after its reform by Paul V unless with the approbation of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. The Ritual now published will be found on the whole to contain all that 
is important and necessary, in a convenient form. The Roman Ritual itself, of which 
the Mechlin edition is neat and not too bulky, may be also procured of Messrs. Mur- 
phy & Co., who are agents for the publishers. 


3. Synopus Diacesana Battimorensis MENSE Junio 1857 Hanita. Baltimori: Apud 

Joannem Marphy et Socios. 

The statutes of the late Synod held in this city have already been issued from the 
press of Messrs. Murphy & Co. This, we believe, is the fifth Diocesan Synod of 
Baltimore. In October, 1791, Dr. Carroll, then recently elevated to this See, held a 
Synod, at which twenty priests assisted. The acts were submitted by him to the Holy 
See, which graciously received them. The Most Rev. James Whitfield, the fourth 
Archbishop of Baltimore, held a Synod in October, 1831, at which thirty-five priests 
were present, the acts of which together with those of the former Synod, are still ex- 
tant. Archbishop Eccleston likewise held a Synod, the acts of which were not how- 
ever published. The late Synod is the second held by the present Archbishop, and 
contains but few statutes, all of which are directed to enforce the general usages of the 
Church, or to promote the devotion to the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
The example of the dioceses of Philadelphia and Buffalo, which practise the devotion 
styled of the Forty hours, has stimulated him to take measures for introducing it into 
this diocese, and the clergy and laity will, we are confident, eagerly embrace it. Al- 
though it may be doubtful whether the frequent exposition of this sacrament does not 
detract from the feelings of reverence which should be cherished towards it, it is beyond 
question that its solemn exposition as practised at Rome during forty hours in each 
church successively, so as to fill up the whole year with the cycle, is calculated to pro- 
duce the deepest awe, and the most tender love for our Redeemer in this great mystery. 
The strict silence and devout demeanor observed in those churches strike every one as 
among the most sensible manifestations of piety and reverence. If circumstances for- 
bid the close imitation of the Roman usage, which is to continue the devotion day and 
night for two entire days, we can, nevertheless, appropriate the greater part of that 
time to this sublime exercise. When the necessary arrangements shall have been 
made, the devotion will be announced and introduced with becoming solemnity. 


4, Co..ections, illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in the Countié& of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts and Gloucester. In two parts, Histori- 
cal and Biographical, with notices of the Dominican, Benedictine and Franciscan 
Orders in England. By the Very Rev. George Oliver, D. D., Canon of the Diocese 
of Plymouth. London: Chas. Boleait: Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Dr, Oliver writes for the student of history, civil and ecclesiastical; and such will find 
in his pages many facts of the highest interest. The production of such works re- 
quires time, patient and often laborious research; but the result is a volume of perma- 
nent value, and on many a perplexing, important, and sometimes mournful question, 
an authority on which both Catholic and non-Catholic may safely rely. The mere 
general reader will no doubt be rather disappointed, if he opens such a work in search 
of amusement. But most cordial will be the respect and thanks of all who cannot for- 
get, that in the deadly strife which is forever going on between Truth and Error, Right 
and Wrong, one fact is.worth a hundred theories.. To our taste, the ‘‘ Collections ” 
are full of rare information. If our readers desire to see exemplified in a singular man- 
ner how in the service of God, clouds and sunshine, joy and sorrow intermingle, let 
them turn to p. 156, ‘‘ Tue Eneuisn Liege Nuns of the Holy Sepulchre,” or p. 158, 
Monastery of La Trappe, at Lullworth, Dorset—and hardly will they lift their eyes until 
they have finished the chapter. 

Would to heaven it were in our power to place the following paragraph before the 
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eyes of every Catholic gentleman in the Union. With gratitude do we acknowledge 
that in the South and Southwestern States, there are those who are conscious of their 
position and of the influence it gives them to promote the kingdom of heaven on earth— 
the Church—in all hearts around them: 

‘“‘ The state of religion in every country materially depends on the example and en- 
couragement of the landed proprietors... . « After the Reformation (so called) and the 
suppression of monasteries, if the lord of a district stood forth the protector of re- 
ligion, the neighborhood adhered to their ancient faith; but as he and his family with- 
drew their fostering care, the ranks of the faithful sensibly diminished, until in many 
parts scarcely a vestige could be traced of ancient piety.’’—p. 72. 

This suggestive passage, which we have abbreviated from want of space, will recall 
more than one Catholic neighborhoud in our own land, where religion has flourished or 
dwindled away just in proportion as the leading family, or men of the congregation 
were real Catholics or practical heathens. We heartily wish this work of Dr. Oliver 
may grace the libraries of all, both in England and our country who have the wealth 
toencourage such researches and the refinement to appreciate the motives which prompt 
them. In such literary labors we behold one of the purest forms of piety and patriot- 
ism combined. For though men will unhappily differ forever on other topics, all will 
admit the truth with which these ‘* Historical Collections ” gracefully open— 


‘* Grata Meo pietas, hominum meminisse bonorum.” 


5. Tae Star or Berntenem: A Manual of Prayer, compiled from approved sources, 
By the Rev. Titus Josin, with the approbation of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D, 
D., Archbishop of New York. New York: P. O’Shea. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
“Tt is more available to pray a little and well, with attention, than to pray much af- 

ter another manner; for God is not overcome with the multiplicity of our prayers, but 

with the weight and fervor of them,” says St. Basil; appropriately quoted on the title- 
page of this new manual of prayers. And although we have such a variety already of 
these helps to devotion, the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem,” if we may judge from the paper, 
printing and the contents in general, may claim its share of public patronage. We call 
attention, however, to several pages, which, it seems to us, need further revision. There 
is some considerable confusion in the Penitential Psalms, pp. 240, 245; compare Ps. 
exlii and ci with the Vulgate, verse 3d and seq. Is not the note on page 156 a rather 
awkward way of expressing the facts which the compiler intends to convey? ** After our 

Redeemer and His disciples had celebrated the Pasch ’’—or had eaten the Paschal sup- 

per, would leave no ambiguity. Again, p. 190, ‘‘# is net asin to desire,’ &c. Our 

lynx-eyed enemies will consider this a tolerably fair specimen of an infamous doctrine 
attributed to the Church. And the “ because,”’ which might rather have been rendered 

“in order that it may make him,’’ &c. certainly does not clear up the double entendre. 

There are several other pages (p. 184) where it seems to us the language is not strong 

enough against the sins in question, particularly in a country like ours, wheré profane 

swearing of every description prevails, from the grey-headed parent down to almost 
the lisping child. 
We observe throughout the Manual many useful notes and remarks, proofs of the 

Rev. Father Joslin’s zeal for the instruction and welfare of the people entrusted to his 

care. 


6. Tat Poor Famuy. By Mary Monica, Tae Easter Ecos ann Tates—Tae 
Nieutincace, and Henry or Eicuenrers. By Canon Schmid. Philadelphia: H. 
McGrath. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

These entertaining little volumes constitute the four first numbers of the Parochial 
and Sunday School Library. The Poor Family, by the authoress of ‘* Cottage Con- 
versaticns,’’ is both interesting and instructive, and well adapted to the capacity of 
the young ' 

Of the far-famed Tales of Canon Schmid, of which the three last are reprints, it is 
unnecessary to speak. The name of the author is a household word in every Catholic 


y dg and his Tales for children are already too well known to require any commen- 
ation. 
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7. A Brocrapuicat Dictionary: comprising a summary.account of the Lives of the 
most Distinguished Persons, of all ages, nations and professions; including mere than 
two thousand articles of American Biocraruy. By the Rev. John Blake, D.D., 
author of the ** Family Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge,” &c., &c. Thirteenth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 

For the honor of our common country we wish we could speak of this costly and 
well-printed volume as no doubt the compiler and publisher would be glad to hear us 
speak. To place a new or well-known old publication, favorably before some eighty 
or one hundred thousand Catholic youth, pursuing their studies in our colleges, acade- 
mies, parochial schools, &c., is, after all, something worth a second thought on the 
part of even Protestant authors. That the present Dictionary will compare advan- 
tageously with some bald publications of former years—that its articles on American 
Biography are valuable, we gladly admit, though when they relate to Catholic subjects 
they are often brief and jejune. But that in the present state of historical knowledge, 
Dr. Blake’s labors are worthy of the commendations which some have bestowed on 
them, we must conscientiously deny. Let any man of a really liberal mind, and at least 
tolerably conversant with the progress history has unquestionably made within the last 
half century—we care not whether the enquirer be Catholic or non-Catholic—turn to 
such names as v.g. AnseLm, Dunstan, Tuomas a Becket, Ionativs, Gauiteo, Lutuer, 
the Queens Mary, Exvizapern, the Popes, Gregory VII, Innocent I1[—and he will 
soon discover whether the work before him be a mere echo of the blunders, misrepre- 
sentations and falsehoods of former days as far as Catholics are concerned, or such a 
production as might come forth from the study of a gentleman and scholar. ‘* Nearly 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since the original publication of this work,” as the 
compiler himself admits. How has it happened that in all that time he has not, as far 
as we can judge from his statements, made himself acquainted with some of the ad- 
mirable historical works which Germany, France, and England have sent forth within 
this same period, shedding a flood of light on the memorable epochs and transactions 
which the above mentioned names so naturally recall. We can hardly suppose that 
Dr. Blake is entirely unacquainted with such works as Voight’s Gregory VII, Hurter’s 
Innocent IIf, Audin’s Lives of Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII, to cite no others. We 
will not believe that he has never heard of Balmes, Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Newman— 
whose writings cannot fail to enlighten the best of our scholars on more than one intri- 
cate question, and would have saved the compiler of the present work from many an 
error. The names of Marquette, Seton, Fiacet, we have looked for, but found not. 
If Dr. Blake will turn to the pages of Shea, White, and Spalding, he will be among the 
first to acknowledge that few brighter characters adorn our American annals, It is with 
regret we must add this historical dictionary abounds with insulting expressions, unfair 
statements, &c. &c., when the Catholic Church or its doctrines come under notice. All 
this might have been easily omitted had the compiler and his co-laborers reflected for 


what and for whom they were toiling. The spirit that dictated the articles on Gatuitz'N 
and Ximenes, why has it been ignored in so many other instances where there was 
equal historical evidence of excellence, and cause for admiration and praise? 


8. Dictionnaire D’Anecvotes Curetiennes, &c. Par M. l’Abbé Paul Jouhanneaud, 
Chanoine de Limoges, &c. Publié par M. |’Abbé Migne, Paris. Balt: Murphy & Co. 
A goodly 4to volume of 1219 pages—dedicated to Monseigneur Franzoni, the exiled 

Archbishop of Turin. lt consists not only of anecdotes, so called, but also of many 

valuable testimonies, interesting facts, &c. serving to illustrate the truth, divine origin, 

influence and beauty of the Christian religion. 


9. Tue Turee Kixes or Corocne. By the Rev. Titus Joslin. New York: Dunigan 
& Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
A neat and interesting little book, containing many lessons of pleasing and entertain- 
ing instruction for the young, and much which the more advanced in years may read 
with profit. 


10. Tue Turee Exeanons: Another very interesting volume, from the same pub- 
lishers, by the fair authoress of ‘* The Hamiltons.’’ 
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11. [trustratep Scuoot History or tne Untrep States. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. 

M. New York: Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

If the rising generation be ignorant of the history of this great commonwealth, it is 
not the fault of the historian. We heve school histories of the United States of all 
sizes, and if there be a difficulty in the matter, it is not to find a history, but to make 
a selection from among the scores that meet us at every turn. 

With the increase of the number, we are glad to see a corresponding improvement 
both in the general matter of contents, and in the style and sentiments which govern 
the authors. While an unfairness, either in stating or in suppressing facts relative to 
Catholicity, prevail even in many of the best of our school histories, it is a subject of 
pleasure to find a history which does even justice to all classes of our citizens. Mr. 
Quackenbos writes as a man of enlightened and liberal views, stating facts with a can- 
dor and impartiality which at once inspires the reader with confidence in the work. 
His language is at all times respectful, and free from every thing that could give offence 
to the most sensitive reader. 

The following extract from the work, wherein he speaks of the early labors of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in this country, will be read with pleasure: 

“Marquette, a devoted Jesuit missionary, next took the field. After establishing 
the important station of Mack-i-naw, in 1673, he started with Joliet to discover the 
Mississippi. ‘Two canoes bore their dried meat and corn. The Indians they met ad- 
vised them to give up the journey, declaring that they would have to encounter not only 
hostile nations and intense heat, but also monsters and demons that would certainly 
destroy them. The zealous Frenchmen were not, however, to be discouraged. Passing 
through Green Bay, they found a village. Allouez had been before them. The cross he 
had erected was loaded with bows and arrows, skins and belts, hung as offerings to the 
Great Spirit. They soon struck the Wisconsin, and finally, to their inexpressible joy, 
reached the Mississippi. .... . . After reaching the mouth of the Arkansas, feasted 
by the natives with hominy and dog-flesh, they retraced their course in safety to Green 

ay. 

“The zealous Marquette soon after undertook another expedition to the Indians of 
Illinois, whose hearts he had won by gentleness and love. While sailing along the 
eastern coast of Lake Michigan, on his return, he weat ashore to perform religious ser- 
vice. His men waited long for his appearance; and, on going to seek him, they found 
thathe had died during his prayers. They buried him near the mouth of a stream 
called after him Marquette. ears after, when the Indian was tossed by the boisterous 
surface of the lake, he would seek to calm the tempest and still the waves by calling on 
the name of the pious missionary.” 

The work is beautifully illustrated, and is in every way an excellent school book, 
and well worthy of general patronage. 


12. Tut Demon or Gotp. By Hendrik Conscience, author of ‘The Lion of Flan- 
ders,” “*The War of the Peasants,” &c.; translated from the original Flemish. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Another “¢ pearl set in Flemish gold.” As pictures of real Jife, invested with all the 
charms that genius and high christian principle can impart, we can hardly praise too 
cordially the works of this gifted Flemish novelist. Although it is only within the last 
few years that the English-speaking public has become familiar with his writings, Con- 
seience has already won one of the brightest niches in the temple of fame that genius 
could desire. He is an honor to his native land and a benefactor to mankind. The 
parent, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, that does not secure for his family such a 
treasure of noble thoughts, salutary truths, and pure, delightful amusement as may 
be found in the several works of Hendrik Conscience, gives but too much ground to 
fear that he cares little for his own happiness or the welfare of his children. We refer, 
of course, to those who have the means to place such volumes in their family library; 
and how many such there are who will, before this time next year, squander on mere 
sensual indulgences, more than would enrich their humble homes with these admirable 
and instructive works. A good book ina house is a perpetual feast; and happy are 
the young whose parents have the piety and judgment to provide them such entertain- 
ment, 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreien.—The Literary world is like all, but the worid of watering places, dull im 
summer. The heat has its effect upon authors, editors, publishers, and printers as on 
trades generally—pardon ! messieurs les Auteurs, for making your labors a trade. There 
is, then, hardly a new work to constitute the matter of our causeries ; scarcely anything 
appearing on the literary horizon to invite praise or censure. In France we find no new 
announcements, but that of a projected translation of Burns’ popular Library, Fabiola, 
Callista, and even the Witch of Melton Hill, are to appear in a French dress. ‘They 
will hardly, we suppose, be permitted in France to translate back the Heroines of Cha- 
rity and Pictures of Christian Heroism which are made up mainly of wholesale pla- 
giarisms from the little works of Leon Aubineau. Yet we must mention the Soirées 
Algeriennes of the Abbe Godard, a book of great interest, written with unusual skill, 
The barbarities of the Algerine corsairs of other days are here described by one who 
knows the country and the people. 

In England, no new work of Catholic interest seems proposed; and not even the new 
Publication Company have thought fit to announce their first bantling. There are 
many good works and new sadly needed, and we hope this Company will take them in 
hand. No private house can; and it would seem under present circumstances that only 
a publishing company can ever give us a Catholic Cyclopedia, or even a Biographical 
Dictionary, that can inspire a Catholic with any confidence. We make this last remark 
advisedly, for if on opening any of the present English ones we look for the definition 
of a Catholic term, the aceount of a religious order, or any similar topic, and find all 
that is said a compound of stupidity and ignorance, so ignorant as not to have even the 
most remote idea that it is ignorance, how can we suppose that the man who will not 
go to proper sources for a Catholic matter, will go to proper sources for a point of 
astronomy, botany, engineering, or any other art or science? 

American.—There are some new issues and some few announcements at home. 
The Demon of Gold, by Conscience, one of the longer tales, has just been issued by 
Messrs. Murphy & Co., and with the other tales of the Flemish writer, is a most useful 
addition to our literature. The same house has just issued a neat little volume for 
priests and especially for the newly ordained. Itis entitled Ritus et Preces—and a new 
edition of the Small Ritual, carefully revised and enlarged. They also issue a new 
edition of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Lady Bird. This accomplished lady is pub- 
lishing a new tale in French in the Correspondant. It will, we suppose, appear also 
in English. We are pleased to learn from the same publishers that the announcement 
of the * Catholic Youth’s Magazine”? has been received with a hearty response from 
every section of the country. Catholics have long experienced the want of such a 
magazine—a work adapted to the capacity, and supplying proper mental nourishment 
for the young; hence their cordial approbation of the movement. 

Cunningham of Philadelphia whose little series of Lives of Female Saints furnishes 
such useful books for premiums, libraries, and general readers, and especially for com- 
munities, announces a life of St. Angela Merici, foundress of the Ursuline order. As 
this is the oldest religious order of women in our portion of North America, and has 
several houses in this country and Canada, the life seems well selected. 

Dunigan & Brother of New York have just published the Three Eleanors, a tale by 
the authoress of the Hamiltons. This talented western lady hides her real under the 
nom de plume Cora Berkeley: but if she continues as she has begun, there will be as 
much anxiety to know who Cora Berkeley is, as to know who wrote John Halifax, 
Gentleman. : 

An Imperial Letter to an American Author.—It will be gratifying to the readers of the 
Metropolitan to learn, that one of our most talented contributors, Professor E. Roth, 
Vice-President of St. Mary’s College, Wilmington, Del., author of the Life of Napo- 
leon LII, has been honored with an autograph letter from the Emperor of France, ac- 
knowledging a copy of the work, and tendering to the author his most cordial thanks 
The extreme modesty of the author deprives us the pleasure of inserting the letter 
in full. 
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To the lovers of sweet poetry we commend the following lines: 


THE MARTYR SPIRIT. 


It hath not perished from the earth, that spirit brave and high, 
That nerved the martyr saints of old, with dauntless love to die; 
Beneath the savage headsman’s sword, unflinchingly to bow, 

Or in the wild arena stand, with calm, unblanching brow; 

To dare the tiger’s rending fang, the lion from his den, 

Or yet more ruthless cruelty of fierce, infuriate men; 

{t hath not perished utterly, God hath His martyrs yet, 

Even in this latter time of ours, earth with their blood is wet. 


We sit beside our peaceful hearths, and read with shuddering dread 
The sufferings of long ages past—the earlier sainted dead, 

Yet scarcely give a passing thought, to those who in our day, 
With the same heroic faith and love, in torments pass away. 

We fret at every little care, wince at each petty ill; 

We shrink from every triviel pain—tax human strength and skill 
To pamper with luxurious art, our soft, indulgent life, 

And turn with terror from the thought, of that old martyr-strife. 


But still, Our Lord, the Crucified! hath warriors brave and true, 

And noble deeds of Christian might even at this hour they do; 

On many a far off barbarous coast, on many a foreign strand, 

*Neath the wasting heat of southern isles—and in our own free land. 
Well may we dwell on Christ’s own words—* Earth is the harvest field, 
And souls His priceless love redeem’d, the harvest it doth yield.” 

The Martyr’s blood the fertile seed, o’er its wide surface cast, 

And Holy Church, the granary, to garner ail at last. 


From the far east, where million souls before dark idols bow, 

Beside the Ganges’ sacred stream—’neath Hymalaya’s brow, 

And where the restless footsteps wend, of wand’ring Tartar hordes 

Or the ignobie-souled Chinese, with false, philosophic words; 

To the far-west, where in his pride, the stoic Indian dies, 

Where Apic’s dark-skinned children dwell, ’neath burning, tropic skies; 
Mid northern snows, and wheresoe’er yet Christian feet have trod, 
Brave men have suffered unto death, as witnesses for God. 


O, should not we, with fervent prayers, their holy mission speed, 
Till to the Church the whole wide world hath fled to help its need? 
0! dearest Lord! Thy kingdom come—Thy blessed will be done! 
Thy own sweet will of love to man, that every soul be won! 
Let not Thy martyrs’ precious blood be thus poured forth in vain: 
A thousand fold for every drop repay Thy Church again: 
It crieth to thee from the earth with love’s own pleading tone, 
O speed the time—Thy kingdom come! Thy loving will be done! 
Pu WspeLrais, 1857. R. V. R. 
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A Witmineton Corresponpent writes as follows: 


** Among the pieces spoken at the Commencement of St. Mary’s College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the following, ‘* Tue Branpywine,”’ met with the most decided success. 
Though this may be attributed in a great degree to the elegant and really very impres- 
sive manner in which it was delivered by Mr. Edward M. Hickey, still you will hardly 
fail, 1 think, to see that the piece itself is not without some merit. The subject may 
have much to do with it; but to my ears at least it has a sort of melodious Tennysonian 
ring which is very pleasing. Thinking that it must prove particularly acceptable to all 
lovers of the glorious old Brandywine, I send you a copy for the Metropolitan.” 


In reply to our Correspondent, we cheerfully give place to this beautiful and impres- 
sive poetic effusion. The Brandywine, rich in historic recollections, blended with ro- 
mantic scenery, has been a fruitful theme for the muse, whose inspiration has no doubt 
been frequently experienced by the talented author since his residence on its beautiful 
banks: 


THE BRANDYWINE. 


Spoken by Epwarp M. Hickey, at the Commencement of St. Mary's College, 
Wilmington, Del., June 25th, 1857. 


Through Pennsylvanian valleys fair, 

A stream flows into Delaware— 

Like silver lake now brightly flashing, 
Like mountain flood now wildly dashing, 
The theme of many a swelling line, 
The far-famed, deathless Brandywine. 


And meet it is that Bards entwine 
Rich garlands round thee, Brandywine, 
For, daintier wood-walks balm-diffusing, 
Dreamier solitudes for musing, 
Pleasanter echoing glens than thine 
They rarely meet with, Brandywine. 


Oh! green thy meadows, Brandywine, 
Of velvet texture, Brandywine, 

And lovingly thou tarriest by them, 
Reluctant still and loth to fly them— 
But our fell fate, alas! is thine— 
Thou too must onwards, Brandywine! 


And then thou glidest, Brandywine, 
’Neath cliffs of granite, Brandywine, 
Whose beetling rocks of vast upheaval, 
Peering from gloom of woods primeval, 
Are mirrored in thy crystalline 

And sleeping bosom, Brandywine! 


Deep in thy dingles, Brandywine, 
Immersed in day-dreams, Brandywine, 
How oft have stars of summer found me, 
With all thy green luxuriance round me, 
When every voice was hushed save thine, 
O music-motioned Brandywine! 
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That voice—when pondering, Brandywine, 
On the dark battle, Brandywine, 

And the BRAVE forever by thee sleeping— 
I’ve heard intone loud notes of weeping, 
Swelling the choir of oak and pine 

To chaunt their requiem, Brandywine. 


Oh! I have loved thee, Brandywine, 
With youthful ardor, Brandywine, 

The years fly past, I’m growing older, 
But never grows the yearning colder. 
Oh when my limbs in death recline, 
They’ll rest by thee, loved Brandywine! 


Then leaving Pennsylvania fair, 

Flow on through gladdened Delaware, 

On by fair trees thy tide caressing, 

On by green meads thy waters blessing, 

Oh that my course were blithe as thine, 

Thou Queen of Streams, fair Brandywine! R. 


Our Literary Institutions.—During the last month our literary institutions have 
closed the labors of another scholastic year. Pupils have been permitted a brief 
period of relaxation, and professors and teachers have been allowed a short respite from 
their toils. ‘The parental home has been made joyous for a season; the hearts of parents 
have been gladdened by the return of absent sons and daughters. Catholics every- 
where rejoice in the success and prosperty of their schools, Indeed, if there be one 
thing more than another in which the Catholics of this country may feel a just and 
honest pride, it is in the number and the high character of their literary institutions, 
Their rapid increase is a subject of astonishment to all; their success is a problem that 
few can understand. Fifteen years ago, and Catholic schools in this country were 
counted by tens, now they are estimated by hundreds. In 1840, Catholic literary institu- 
tions were less than seventy; at the close of last year the number had increased to over five 
hundred. We behold them spread over the country, adorning every hill-top and every 
valley from the waters of the St. Laurence to the banks of the Colorado. We behold 
them moving onward in their career of usefulness with all the elements of youthful 
vigor, and standing forth everywhere as living, speaking monuments of the zeal of the 
Catholic Church in the cause of education. 

But the interest in the scene is increased ten-fold by the reflection, that the numerous 
Catholic Colleges, academies, and schools, which now form so prominent a feature in 
the educafional system of the country, have been reared by the zeal and enterprise of 
Catholics themselves, without the aid of a single dollar from the state or national ex- 
chequer; and as they contemplate the imposing spectacle, they can say to themselves 
with conscious pride: ‘* Behold the result of our labor, the fruit of the many sacrifices 
we have made for the education of our children.”’ 

If our literary institutions claim our admiration, what shall we say of those who 
preside over them? How shall we sufficiently extol the labors of our devoted clergy 
who have manifested so much zeal in their establishment, and who guard them with 
parental solicitude. How shall we speak the praise of the humble and devoted Brothers 
of the different orders, of the virtuous and angelic nuns and sisters who move among 
their pupils like so many angelic spirits, winning their hearts to virtue, and guiding 
them in the pursuit of secular science along the flowery pathway of religion. Pursuing 
their sacred calling through motives of religion, they devote themselves to the work of 
instruction not for any pecuniary gain, but for the love of God, and the sanctification 
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of their own souls. They seek not in their high vocation, either emoluments or honors, 
but solely the mental and moral improvement of the children committed to their care— 
guarding them from the blighting influences of vice, and stamping upon their minds 
the noble character of virtue: feeling as every American citizen should feel, that, ina 
country like ours, the stability of the institutions depends more upon the moral than 
the intellectual culture of the people; that if the latter should be, as it deservedly ought 
to be, of a high and elevated character, the former should not be inferior to it in point 
of efficiency or in the profoundness of its teaching. 

But even apart from the religious element which presides in our literary institutions, 
in point of efficiency, and the high character of their secular instruction, they will lose 
nothing in comparison with the best organized non-catholic educational establishments 
in the country. We will not say that our Colleges are superior to others, but in all 
that relates to imparting a thorough classical or English education, in disciplining the 
mind and expanding the intellect, in preparing our young men to act well their part in the 
great drama of life, we claim that our colleges are not inferior to any other similar in- 
stitutions in the country. Indeed, were we to judge from the fact, that our colleges and 
academies are year after year thronged with the sons and daughters of our dissenting 
countrymen, we might infer that our non-catholic fellow-citizens discover a superiority 
in the teaching and the discipline of our literary institutions. 

Catholics have recently been told by a writer of prominence, that their colleges are 
little else than preparatory schools; that we must have a wider range of studies; that we 
must have colleges, ‘* devoted principally to secular studies,’’ and finally they are told 
by way of reproach, that in their colleges ‘‘ the claims of religious guidance and teach- 
ing are made paramount to those of collegiate instruction.” ~ 

Such complaints, to say the least of them, come with a bad grace from a Catholi¢ 
writer; and we conceive that the man who can entertain them, little understands the 
true conditions of our literary institutions, or the real wants of the Catholic Church in 
this country. Our colleges, it is true, will not compare with some of the Catholic edu- 
cational establishments of the contirent of Europe, in the extent and profoundness of 
their course of study; but in this respect they are equal, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, to any class of colleges in the United States. But what is more important to 
us as Catholics than mere literary pre eminence in a few isolated particulars, our col- 
leges are adapted in a special manner to the wants of the times and the demands of the 
Church. They aim less at making transcendent scholars, than intelligent, useful and 
virtuous citizens; they seek to discipline the mind and cultivate the intellect, but they 
seek also to cultivate the heart and the moral affections. For this, the blending of 
science and religion, they were founded; for this they are conducted. Separate these 
objects, and they cease to be Catholic. 

Let it not be forgotten that Catholic literature and Catholic literary institutions in this 
country are yet in their infancy. Our non-catholic fellow-citizens have a hundred years 
the start of us. Let us perfect our system, at least give it time to mature before we 
begin to experiment upon it. And instead of fault-finding, let us be thankful to God, 
who has so abundantly blessed our Iqbors in the cause of education, and be grateful to 
our beloved bishops and clergy to whose zeal and untiring exertions we are mainly in- 
debted for those numerous colleges, academies and schools which now form so bright 
an ornament among the literary institutions of our country: let us second their efforts, 
and our word for it, whenever the exigency of the times shall demand a higher order 
of colleges and wider range of studies, Catholic energy will be equal to the task of sup- 
plying the demand. 























Recorp or Events. 


From June 20th to July 20th, 1857. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—The Progress of the Pope. The progress of the Holy Father throughout his 
dominions has been one continued scene of triumph. Everywhere he was received 
with the most unbounded marks of affection. In Sinigaglia, his native city, which he 
reached towards the close of May, his reception was most enthusiastic. The city was 
most brilliantly illuminated, and all the streets had the appearance of a fair, so anxious 
were they to catch every glimpse of their Pontiff. He attempted to walk amongst them, 
but it was absolutely impossible, notwithstanding his being surrounded by his noble 
guard, Swiss soldiers, and police, to keep off the crowd; they broke through the lines, 
insisted on kissing the feet of their fellow-citizen, as they themselves called the Pope. 
The city is under special obligations to the Holy Father, as he has bestowed on it 
many marks of his favor. He erected and endowed in it a college of the higher order, 
which he has committed to the care of the Jesuits. He has built besides two churches, 
and will shortly begin an hospital. 

On the morning of the 27th of May the Holy Father said a low Mass in the Cathe- 
dral, gave holy communion to the authorities of the town and others who presented 
themselves, and made a present to the church of a magnificent reliquary of massive 
silver, to contain the relics of St. Paulinus, the patron of the city. On the following 
day His Holiness performed a most touching act of devotion and respect to the memory 
of his parents, both father and mother, who were most excellent Christians, in offering 
up the holy sacrifice for the repose of their souls. It is a very rare occurrence that the 
Pope says Mass for the dead, and never wears black vestments: therefore he offered up 
the holy sacrifice in purple, and gave holy communion to all his surviving relations 
who were present—two brothers, two nephews, a sister-in-law, and several cousins. 
Many of the poor presented themselves to the Holy Father, and to them also he admi- 
nistered the Blessed Eucharist. 

On the morning of the 29th of May the Holy Father left Sinigaglia for Fano, where 
he remained a few hours receiving the authorities, the members of religious orders, and 
other persons of distinction. He also visited the Convent of St. Archangelo, where 
the nuns of the city were assembled and presented to him. Fano is the residence of 
the Countess of Gabrielli, the sister of Cardinal Wiseman. This distinguished lady 
was prevented by indisposition from seeing His Holiness on the occasion of his visit 
to Fano, but on the following day, she went to Pesaro, where she had the happiness of 
being presented to him. He spoke to her of her brother, and expressed to her how 
thankful he felt to Almighty God for giving him so able an auxiliary in directing the 
affairs of the Church in England. From Fano, the Holy Father proceeded to Pesaro, 
where he was received by an immense concourse of people. He went first to the 
Cathedral; thence to the palace of the Delegate, which is a magnificent and princely 
edifice, having belonged to the ancient Dukes of Urbino Pesaro. Here His Holiness 
was visited by the Archduke Maximilian, brother to the Emperor of Austria, and Vice- 
roy of Lombardy. While at Pesaro he made a circuit of the city on foot, a mode of 
travelling of which he is fond; and would more often indulge in, if he were not prevented 
by the people who throng around him to testify their respect and to receive his blessing. 
On the Ist of June he blessed and assisted at the imposing ceremony of laying the first 
stone of a new port, which is about being erected at Pesaro, and in the afternvon of the 
same day he departed to the city of Rimini. 
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At Bologna the Holy Father was also received with the utmost enthusiasm. Francis, 
Duke of Modena, with his sister, who married the son of Don Carlos in 1847, waited on 
the Pope and received his blessing; and on the following day His Holiness administered 
the sacrament of Confirmation to the two sons of the [nfanta. The young duke of 
Parma, aged nine years, was also received by the Holy Father. He had been sent by 
his mother to receive the Apostolic Benediction. The presence of the young prince 
excited much sympathy, as all remembered that his father, the Duke of Parma, and his 
grandfather, the Duke of Berry, both had fallen by the hand of the assassin. 

June 16th, the anniversary of the accession of Pius IX, was signalized by several 
acts of clemency, in pardoning a number of political offenders. Affairs in the city of 
Rome are quiet. The only matter which had occurred to disturb the usual tranquillity 
was a collision that is said to have taken place between the soldiers of the French gar- 
rison and a body of Pontifical riflemen. During the encounter several persons were 
wounded, but not dangerously. 

Napres.—The King of Naples by four royal decrees, and four rescripts, dated May 
18th and 20th has renounced, in favor of the liberty of the Church, many of the usurped 
powers which he inherited as an evil legacy from his immediate predecessors. The first 
decree enacts that provincial synods may be freely held, and the acts of provincial and 
diocesan synods freely published, without let or hindrance whatever by the State. The 
third decree provides that all persons shall be free to make gifts or bequests in favor 
of the Church, without, as hitherto, the necessity of previous sovereign royal autho- 
rization. The other provisions regard the jurisdiction over the property of the Church, 
and over charitable foundations, and the last has regard to the criminal offences of 
Clerks.—The conclusion of a Concordat between the Holy See and Tuscany is now 
under consideration, and will in all probability be shortly effected. 

It has been reported that an attempt was made to assassinate the king at Gaeta, by a 
soldier of the artillery. The assassin, finding that he had failed in the attempt, shot 
himself. 

Sarpinta.—The Sardinian government sent chevalier Boncompagni to Bologna ona 
mission of courtesy to the Pope. The matter was made a subject of inquiry in the 
Chamber of Deputies and the question asked, whether the mission had in it any thing 
of a political character? To this Count Cavour, prime minister, replied, ‘* No; the 
mission partook in no way of a political character; that it was an act of simple cour- 
tesy, and he would take this opportunity of saying, that notwithstanding the differences 
between Rome and Turin, the government of the King had not ceased to revere, in the 
person of His Holiness, the chief of the religion of the immense majority of the Pied- 
montese population.’ 

Portuca..—A treaty between the Sovereign Pontiff and the King of Portugal, Don 
Pedro V, has been concluded, touching the exercise of the right of patronage conceded 
to the crown of Portugal in India and China. The patronage of the crown, regulated 
by the Apostolic Bulls, and conformable to the sacred canons, shall continue in the 
metropolitan and primatial church of Goa, in the churches of Cranganor, Cochin, St. 
Thomas of Meliapoor, and Malacca, in the Indies, and in the church of Macao, in 
China. 

The province of Quam-si-no and the isle of Hongkong shall no longer be included 
in the jurisdiction of the see of Macoa, His Holiness reserving to himself to take such 
measures in the interest of the faithful as‘he may judge useful. 

A new bishopric shall be erected in the province of Goa. The island Poulo Pinang 
will be separated from the jurisdiction of the see of Malacca, The limits of these 
bishoprics shall be fixed by common accord. 

Spain.—The papers speak of attempts to create disturbances in some parts of the 
country, though no outbreak had actually taken place.—The Chamber of Deputies had 
under consideration several reforms in the Constitution. Among other things, the ne- 
cessity of imparting to public instruction a strong religious character, was insisted on, 
and of placing the control of the system in the hands of the clergy, which was carried 
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by a large majority. The relations of the government with Mexico are still unsettled. 
Two war steamers, the Colon and Isabel II, had been dispatched to Cuba. The con- 
vent of Santo Domingo, in the city of Madrid, recently fell to the ground. Fortunately 
the inmates were at the time in the chapel engaged in their religious duties, and thus 
escaped uninjured. 

Fuance.—The election of members of the legislature took place throughout France 
on the 2ist and 22d of June, and passed off quietly. The government candidates have 
been returned. with little opposition, except in Paris, where the oppositiun vote reached 
95,000, falling only 15,000 short of the government vote. Carnot, Goodchaux, and 
Cavaignac are elected as opposition members from Paris. There is a doubt, however, 
as to the success of Cavaignac. The vote in Paris was comparatively small, falling 
short 140,000 votes of the real number of the city.—The plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
England, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey lately met at the office of the minister 
of foreign affairs, Paris, for the purpose of signing the treaty for the frontier settlement 
of Bessarabia, and for regulating the question of the Isle of Serpents, and of the Delta 
of the Danube. The emperor was at latest dates at Chalons, inspecting the preparations 
forthe camp. He is shortly to join the empress at Bearritz. 

Enevanp.—The doings in parliament were somewhat important. The Divorce Bill 
which would have rendered marriage in England a mere civil contract, subject to be an- 
nulled almost at the will of either party, has been defeated in the house of lords. The 
Oath Bill, regulating the oath taken by members of parliament, and so worded as to admit 
Jews into that body, without obliging them to swear to a belief in the Christian religion, 
gave rise to an animated discussion. The opposition was made chiefly by Catholic mem- 
bers, and for the following reasons: The old oath obliged the Catholic members to declare, 
that they did not believe the Pope of Rome, or that any other foreign prince, prelate, per- 
son, state or potentate, has or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, or 
authority directly or indirectly within the realm of Great Britain; but the new oath con- 
tains the following words: ‘* And I do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
hence, or authority, ecelesiastical or spiritual, within this realm.’’ This clause was either 
intended to insult the Catholic members, or to throw obstacles in the way of Cath- 
olics in taking an oath, which aims at excluding the Pope’s spiritual jurisdiction. The 
Catholic members did not oppose it, not because it relieved the Jews as has been asserted, 
but because it contained a clause derogatory to their rights as citizens, and insulting to 
their religion. A large meeting of the Catholic nobility and gentry was held for the pur- 
pose of considering the course best to be pursued by the Catholic members of parliament 
in reference to the Oath Bill, at which the following resolution was passed: ‘* That this 
meeting believes that the fifth clause of the Bill re-enacts the Catholic Oath, which is ac- 
knowledged to be offensive in its terms even by Protestant gentlemen, and subjecting 
Catholics to offensive imputations, and therefore hopes that Catholic members of both 
houses will be induced to continue to oppose the re-enactment.”’ The Bill passed, 
no\withstanding, by a large majority. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Austria was on a visit to England, and was sharing 
the hospitality of Victoria with the Prince of Prussia.—Douglas Jerrold, the distin- 
guished writer and satirist, is dead. Jerrold’s fame is all that is left his family, and a 
committee of his principal friends had been formed for the purpose of providing sup- 
port for his wife and family. Charles Dickens will superintend a series of performances 
by an amateur company of ladies and gentlemen, and among the greatest attractions 
will be the appearance of Boz’s daughters. The lessees of various theatres will each 
devote the proceeds of a representation to this benevolent object. Mr. Russell, the 
“* Times Correspondent,”’ will deliver one of his Crimean Lectures. 

Tretaxp.—Few events of importance have occurred in Ireland during the last month. 
The political matters are quiet. The Tenant League movement still continues, but 
without attracting much attention. On the Ith of June a large meeting of the friends 
of the movement was held in Rathkeale, where the objects of the League were elo- 
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quently advocated by Father Quaid, the Ven. Archdeacon Fitzgerald, and others.—The 
solemn dedication of a church and the consecration of a cemetery lately took place at 
Brookborough. The Most Rev. Dr. McNally officiated on the occasion.—The crope 
promise favorable. 

The O'Connell Statue.—This noble specimen of art, which lately arrived at Dublin, 
is thus described by a Limerick paper: ‘* To say that it realized the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who repose the utmost confidence in the power and talent of the truly 
gifted artist, would convey no idea of the sense of delight and admiration it imparted 
to every beholder. A more magnificently moulded statue could not be conceived. As 
a work of art its value is i asa t of nationality it has nothing to 
approach it in any part of the kingdom—as a proof of the veneration and love which 
the people continue to cherish for the name and fame of O’Connell it is most creditable 
to the spirit and good taste of the citizens of Limerick, and of those elsewhere, in other 
parts of the country, who aided them in their successful exertions to raise a becoming 
memorial to the illustrious tribune who fought the good fight of Catholic Emancipation, 
and who would have achieved every other object for the nation’s advancement were it 
not for causes with which the Irish people are lamentably familiar. The statue bears 
an unmistakable likeness to the great original—the lineaments of those noble features 
with which the millions were so intimately acquainted, as he addressed them in their 
assemblies throughout the land, are faithfully preserved, and at once bring to mind the 
beau ideal of O’Connell in one of his most impressive moods when vindicating the rights 
of his country. The drapery flows gracefully with a classic adaptation to the grand 
figure. The right arm encloses the ample toga to the body, and the right hand, exqui- 
sitely moulded, is in the attitude of O’Connell when arguing and impressing his argu- 
ments on his auditory. The left hand holds a scroll of paper. The entire figure isa 
perfect model, in which the best judgment and the utmost good taste are developed, and 
which speaks in the strongest terms in favor of the manner in which the work has 
been executed.” 

Avsrria.—The imperial family has sustained a loss in the death of their oldest child, 
the Archduchess Sophia.. This event has prevented the Emperor and Empress from 
visiting Hungary as contemplated, at least for the present.—The celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Austrian military order of Maria Theresa took place on 
18th of June. The display was very magnificent. 

Be.eium.—Quiet has been restored and the election for new deputies is progressing. 
In some places the violence of the mob was carried to great excess. From our foreign 
file we take the following particulars of the destruction at Jemappe of the establishment 
of the Freres, a religious order of Brothers who conduct the Christian Schools which 
are designed for the education of the poor: ‘* Large crowds of well-dressed individuals 
congregated together in particular spots, and paraded the town singing out the ‘ Bra- 
bangonne,’ crying out, ‘Down with the convents.’ Before the establishment of the 
Freres, their shouts were redoubled, and a shower of stones was cast against the house, 
which smashed in the windows. A few of the leaders of the mob, wishing to carry 
their violence still further, separated themselves from the great mass, and one of them, 
armed with an axe, broke in the shutters that had enclosed the windows on the ground 
floor. The hall door was then attacked, and soon yielded to the strokes of the ponder- 
ous weapons which were levelled against it. A small party of the assailants rushed 
madly through the apartments, breaking every thing they met, and casting through the 
windows beds, mattresses, wardrobes, books, domestic utensils, stoves, the chapel can- 
dlesticks, &e. Those different articles were at once seized by the boys who had posted 
themselves in front, and were immediately thrown in a heap upon a fire which they 
had lighted a few yards from the convent, and which in a few hours consumed all the 
property belonging to the place. Three of the religious Brothers, seized with fear, hid 
themselves under the mattresses. They were soon discovered by the ruffian incendia- 
ries, who commenced treating them with the most brutal violence. The religieux, how- 
ever, managed to extricate themselves from their perilous situation. 
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Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Arcupiocese or Battimone.—The corner-stone of a new church was laid on the 
23d of June at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, in this State. The Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, formerly President of the College, officiated on the occasion, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. McCaffery, and a number of other clergymen. On the follow- 
ing day the commencement of the College took place. The premiums were distributed 
by the Most. Rev. Archbishop Purcell. Beside the Archbishop, there were present 
quite a number of the former alumni of the College. Among these, was the Rev. and 
venerable Father Mullon, Pastor of St. Patrick’s church, New Orleans, who was a 
pupil of the institution as early as the year 1815. 

The Annual Commencement of Loyola College took place on 9th of July. The 
Most Rev. Archbishop, with the Rev. Father Early, President of the College, and a 
large number of clergymen, and other of our prominent citizens were present on the 
occasion. The exercises of the pupils gave the highest satisfaction, and were alike 

ditable to th Ives and to the institution. 





2, Arcupiocese oF Cincinnati.—The Most, Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati laid 
the corner-stone of the new church of St. Joseph at Wappaghkonetta, Ohio, on the 2d 
of July. He was assisted by the Rev. Father Witmer, and several other clergymen. 
Before the ceremony of laying the corner-stone, the Archbishop confirmed 37 persons, 
The same Most Rey. Prelate confirmed 109 persons in the church of St. Bridget, at 
Xenia, in the same State, on July 5th. The church of St. Mary, Hamilton, having be- 
come too small for the congregation, is about to be taken down, and a new one erected. 


3. Diocese or Boston.—The Catholics of Boston are engaged at present in erecting 
a Female Orphan Asylum, under the patronage of St. Vincent of Paul, that will be a 
credit to that city and a monument worthy of the charity and zeal of those by whom 
itis being erected. ‘The Boston Pilot thus describes it: The lot upon which it is lo- 
cated is within a few feet of an acre in extent, and cost about $20,000. The building 
itself will cost $60,000. It runs east and west, having a length of 165 feet, with a 
width ef 46 fcet. The main building is set in 20 feet from Camden street, but the 
tower, 20 feet square, extends to the line of the street. The tower will be 136 feet in 
height, and include the vestibule, and the stairway from bottom to top. Above the 
cellar will be four stories and an attic. Projecting from three stories on the south side 
will be corridors 69. feet in length, and 11 feet in width. The cellar is devoted toa 
bakery and store rooms. The basement story, which is above the level of the street, 
will contain the wash-room, the bathing-rooms, and a large play-room, &c. The 
chapel is on the first principal story, and on ordinary occasions will be 44 feet in 
length, and by opening folding doors can be extended to 67 feet. In the same story is 
aschool-room 42 feet by 41. In the next story are two school-rooms—one 44 by 42 
and the other 42 feet square. There are two dormitories, each 160 feet by 42. At each 
end of the building there are 50 feet margin from the street lines; and counting all the 
open space within the lot, there will not be less than two-thirds of an acre of available 
play-ground. In front on Camden street, on each side of the tower an iron fence will 
extend to the respective ends of the building; and the balance of the lot will be en- 
closed with a wooden fence. It is estimated that there will be comfortable and healthy 
accommodations for 600 children. 


4. Diocese or Pitrspurc.—Religious Profession.—On the 27th of June the following 
persons made their solemn profession in the chapel of the Franciscan Monastery at 
Loretto: Brother Benedict (Mr. Jas. Stewart), Brother Patrick (Mr. Murtagh Far- 
rell), Brother Leo (Mr. Patrick Purdy). The Rev. Mr. Pollard officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Ford, Chavlain of the Monastery.—We learn from the Pittsburg Catholic 
that Bishop O’Connor, about the end of May, was at Jaffa on his return from a visit 
to the Holy Places in and about Jerusalem, Nazareth, and other localities dear to the 
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Christian heart. The first Mass he offered up in Jerusalem was in the Grotto, the 
place where our Blessed Saviour, the evening before His death, prayed and poured 
forth the bloody sweat. He was about to visit beyrout, in Syria, at the foot of Mt. 
Lebanon, and other places of interest in that neighborhood. He expected to be in 
Constantinople about the middle of June. We learn with much pleasure, from the 
letter, that his health continues to improve, the trip to the Kast having done much towards 
banishing the traces of the disease under which he has been laboring since last November, 


5. Arcupiocese or New Orieans.—I'he Most Rev. Archbishop of New Orleans 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation on the 24th of June to sixty children in 
the church of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, and on 27th of the same mouth the same 
eee confirmed 210 persons in St. Mary’s church of that city, Subsequently the 

ight Rev. Dr. Elder, Bishop of Natchez, confirmed 119 persons in the church of St. 
Theresa. The learned prelate delivered an appropriate discourse on the occasion. 


6. Diocese or Burraro.—At the earnest solicitation of the Bishop of Buffalo the 
parent house of the order of the Sisters of Mercy in Providence has been induced to 
establish a branch of that excellent institution in Rochester. For that purpose the rey- 
erend mother, accompanied by four Sisters, proceeded to Rochester, where they were 
received with every mark of attention by Bishop Timon and his reverend clergy. A 
free school, pension school, and industrial school, have already been opened. 

The corner stone of a new church in the city of Buffalo to be erected under the name 
and patronage of the Holy Angels, was laid on the 5th of July.—We are happy to 
Jearn that the Catholics of the Diocese of Buffalo have opened a new seminary near 
Niagara city, on the American side. The new seminary is situated on a lofty eminence, 
commanding a perfect and almost unbroken view of the most magnificent landscape in 
the world. It immediately overlooks the turbulent Niagara river, is only one mile 
below the far-famed Suspension Bridge, and from any part of the grounds, as fur as the 
eye can reach, we enjoy a full view of the placid waters of Lake Ontario. We had the 
pleasure of visiting the spot a few weeks ago, and though somewhat familiar with the 
most enchanting sceneries of the old world, we unhesitatingly pronounce this one of the 
most luxuriant and picturesque landscapes it has ever been our good fortune to behold. 

The whole property of the nascent seminary comprises a large and substantial brick 
house, with 110 acres uf excellent pasturage and arable land—sufficient for the support 
of a numerous school. 


7. Diocese or Ricumonn.—The Right Rev. Dr. McGill, Bishop of Richmond, 
administered the sacrament of Confirmation on the second Sunday of July, in St. Jo- 
seph’s church, Petersburg, to twenty-seven persons, the majority of whom were con- 
verts. The Bishop preached an eloquent sermon at high Mass. 


8. Arcnpiocese or Sr. Lovis.—From the Sunday Leader we learn that at St. Ma- 
ry’s Seminary, Perry county, Mo., the Right Rev. Bishop Duggan conferred minor 
orders upon the following gentlemen, students of the Congregation of the Mission, 
June 19: Herinan J. Troop, Thomas Rice, Cornelius Thoma, F. X. Jacquemet, Chas. 
Becherer, James Moore, J. Beaky, Abm. Ryan, M. P. O’Regan, J. F. Landy, Stephen 
Masnon, M. Rubi. On the 20th he elevated to the sub-deaconate, Messrs. I’. McMen- 
omy, D. McCarthy, Denis Leyden, Thomas Smyth and Cornelius Thoma. ‘The next 
day these gentlemen were made deacons, and on the 26th they were ordained priests. 
After Mass one hundred and twenty persons were confirmed. On the 24th, one hun- 
dred and eight persons received the same sacrament in St. Joseph’s church, Apple Creek. 





OBITUARY.—Died, June Ist, at the village of Fox Lake, Wis., the Rev. Jouy 
Heaty, in the 61st year ot his age The deceased was a native of I.eland, and for 
many years a zealous missionary in the West. ‘The cause of his death was the disease 


of the heart. 
Died on the 7th of June, Motuer Cexestine, Superioress of the Sisters of St. Jo- 


seph. May they rest in peace. 


SEcULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


Deatn or Ex-Secretary Marcy.—The Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, late Secretary of 
State under President Pierce, died suddenly at Albany on the 4th of July. Mr. Marcy 
was u native of Massachusetts, and emigrated to New York at an early age. He was 
Governor of the latter State, and held the position of Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Polk, and that of Secretary of State under the late administration, His death was 
remarkable, occurring on the 4th of July, a day remarkable for the demise of Adams, 
Jefferson, and Monroe. 
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